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FOREWORD 



The Director and Staff present here.vith this 
Final Report of the Missouri Public Junior College 
Study to the Mis^touri Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation. This Report has been prepared in accord 
with the policies of the Commission and the pro- 
cedures as established by the Director and ap- 
proved by the Commission on July 1, 1967 and 
the Advisory Committee on October 5, 1967. 

The Director of the Study hopes that the Mis- 
souri Commission on Higher Education, as a result 
of the data, information, conclusions and recom- 
mendations contained herein, will be in a better 
position to implement necessary programs and 
legislation relating to the future of junior college 
education in the State. This Report has attempted 
to present a comprehensive review and appraisal 
of what the State of Missouri faces in this im- 
portant area of education and what can and should 
be done in the next few years. 

It is recommended that the Commi.ssion make 
this Report available to all who are interested in 
junior college education in the State of Missouri 
.so that it will be read critically and reactions will 
be forthcoming. As indicated in this Report, a 
cooperative and coordinated use of all human and 
material resources in the State will be needed to 
achieve the desired goals for further organization 
and development of junior colleges. 

During the course of the study, many outstand- 
ing educators in Mis.souri were involved in various 
phases of the project. It would be inipoi *h' to 
mention all of these individuals by name . rs 
Report. One of the most important gr- i at 
contributed to the Report was the Chief \ s- 
trators of the Missouri Junior Colleges. tVi* irut 
the splendid cooperation and assistance from t:».?3e. 
men, this study would not have been possible. Of 
equal value was the wisdom and creative vision 
furnished the staff by the Advisory Committee. 
The.se individuals gave freely of their time and 
energ>- to the appraisal of the work of the staff. 
It was most f rtunate that a group of men repre- 



senting various levels and areas of education in 
Missouri were available to contribute many out- 
standing suggestions. 

The excellent cooperation of Dr. Ben Morton, 
Executive Secretary of the Missouri Commission 
on Higher Education, contributed a great deal to 
the successful operation of this year-long study. 
The use of the facilities and resources of the Com- 
mission Office and personnel were made possible 
by the members of the Commission. 

Special recognition goes to Dr. R. Ernest Dear, 
As.sociate Director of the Study. Dr. Dear devoted 
full time to this work and was responsible for the 
coordination and direction of the entire project, 
including the major work in preparing this Final 
Report. Dr. Richard L. Norris served as Director 
of the Field Staff and Dr. Robert G. Harris was 
Director of Research. Both of these men made out- 
standing contributions and their work was most 
valuable to the project. Demographic data were 
prepared by the late Dr. John F. Thaden, Pro- 
fessor Emeritus, Michigan State University and 
Dr. Rex R. Campbell, Associate Professor of Soci- 
olog>-. University of Missouri. These outstanding 
and experienced demographers were of extra- 
ordinary service to the staff because of the statis- 
tical data developed and supplied during the study. 

.Appreciation goes to the following experts for 
their consultant evaluation of various sections 
during the preparation of the Report: Dr. Se- 
bastian V. Martorana, University Dean for Com- 
• munity and Technical Colleges, State University 
of New York; Dr. Ferris N. Crawford, Associate 
Superintendent, Michigan State Department of 
Education ; and Mr. Robert D. Cahow, Executive 
Secretary, Michigan Council of Community Col- 
lege Administrators. 

The presentation of this Report does not imply 
complete acceptance by the Missouri Commission 
on Higher Education. Any errors in .the data pre- 
sented or omissions in the Report are the sole 
responsibility of the Director. 
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CHAPTER 1 



The Missouri Commission on Higher Education, 
because of its planning and coordinating responsi- 
bility for higher education in the State, initiated 
this study. The Commission was encouraged by 
educators at all levels, and particularly by the Mis- 
souri Junior College Administrators, to direct their 
attention to the exi.sting and developing junior 
colleges in Mi.ssouri. This study is l)ased upon the 
prirciple that equal and rea.sonable higher edu- 
cational opportunities should be available for all 
citizens of the State. It is the Commi.s.sion*s belief 
that by proper planning, the objectives of effective 
and efficient coordination can be accomplished 
for all of higher education without losing local 
initiative* flexibility and diversity. The Com- 
mission holds that the public junior colleges are 
in.stitutions of higher education in Missouri. This 
concept is supported by legislation that has been 
enacted in most other states. In recent years, state 
legislation has indicated that these two-year insti- 
tutions are no longer viewed as extensions of the 
public .school di.strict to include the 13th and 14th 
grndes but are perceived as ins^titutions of higher 
education. The Commi.ssion recognize.s the junior 
college as an important part of the total sy.stem of 
higher education in Mi.s.souri. 

The Commission, as the coordinating and plan- 
ning body for all of higher education, is charged, 
by action of the General As.sembly of the State, 
with providing i-. l^ng-range plan for all of higher 
education, in the State. A number of studies have 
been made of higher education in Mission ri, and 
the.se are briefly reviewed in Chapter II of this 
publication. None of the.se studies have gone into 
any depth or dealt very exten.sively in respect to 
a state plan for junior coUege.s. 

In the Report, Fir^t Coordinated plan for Mis- 
sonri Higher Education published by the Missouri 
Commission on Higher Education in September 
1966, several recommendations were made con- 
cerning the public junior college sy.stem in Mis- 
souri. These recommendations pertained in general 
terms to the following areas: program develop- 
ment, enrollments, rerilistic counseling, .state level 
supervision, criteria and need for additional public 
junior college districts state aid for operations, 
and the philosophical approach to a well-balanced 
system of comprehensive two-year community 
colleges. Other previous studies also refer to the 
community-junior colleges. 

The charge rnade by the Conimisaion to the 
Director of this Study was considered as a direc- 
tive to analyze and continue those portions of the 
various studies of higher education that have dealt 
with the junior college in Missouri. Thus, this 



Study, in depth, of the junior college program has 
been specifically designed to fit into any long- 
range plan for all of higher education in the State. 

PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 
The purpose of this Study has been to express 
well-defined programs of action designed to 
achieve specific goals for the immediate future 
relative to junior college development in Missouri. 
This study is aimed at the complex task of develop- 
ing a plan of action that will encourage and assist 
in the orderly development of a state system of 
comprehensive junior colleges that will adequately 
.serve all the needs at this level of education in the 
State. This Report contains the sub.stantative data, 
conclusions, ant^ recommendations that should 
help to implement the recommended state plan. 

It has been recognized from the beginning of 
this study that a plan for the orderly growth and 
development of the junior college in Missouri is 
a complex task. Also, it was recognized that no 
plan could be considered permanent in the face 
of continuing changes in the needs of society. 
Therefore, th^s^. study has been predicated on the 
view point that state planning should be a con* 
tinning process and that some of the specific 
recommendations made in this document will need 
to be revised with the passage of time. 

It has alsu been recognized that the study of any 
phase of higher education must take into account 
the rolation.ship of all other post-secondary insti- 
tuti- as to the development and growth of the 
jMhior college. The reader will find that this study 
has taken into account the various roles that can 
be and are being performed by other instifutjons 
engaged in educational enterprises. 

AREAS OF ACTIVITY AND CONCERN 
In approaching the task, the study team realized 
that it was appropriate and necessary to identify 
major areas of activity and concern which should 
be given priority in develop!^ a plan of action on 
a state-wide basis for junior colleges. The de- 
termined areas of activity formed the basic guide- 
lines for the conduct or the study. 

The initial step in developing a state plan for 
junior colleges that will insure equal opportunity 
for all people .vas the assembling of information 
relative to the kind and scope of study and re- 
•search that has been carried on in recent years. 
This information, coupled with present status and 
the educational pattern of each existing public 
junior college, make it possible to recognize the 
extent to which these institutions are meeting their 
re.sponsibilities for educational programs and 
services. 
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This study of the present status of Missouri 
public junior colleges leads to proposed expansion 
and new districting. The guidelines that nre fol- 
lowed in the recommendations are based on the 
principle that all junior college development will 
be systematic throughout the state in meetiusr the 
needs of the people. The study has been concerned 
with the expanding*" and changing need for persons 
with professional and technical skills. The que ition 
of how mar\ potential college .students do not 
have appropriate educational opportunities for 
training beyond the high .school must be answered 
by determining a logical plan whereby this may 
be accomplished. 

In proposing any changes in existing junior 
college districts and the e.stablishmePu of new dis- 
tricts, a continuing study of society's demands as 
well as the aspirations of individuals must be 
undertaken. The junior colleges mvst be kept in- 
formed and be concerned with provioing programs 
that will meet changing needs for professionally 
trained per.sons. 

Vhe need for state- wide planning and coordi- 
nation indicates the need for a plan that will not 
only a.ssi.st and encourage the development of 
adequate programs but will also provide for ar- 
ticulation between high school and junior college, 
and junior college and senior college. In order that 
all students in a given area can pursue a con- 
tinuous Vocational-technical program from high 
.school through the junior college level, the state 
coordinating agency should include in its planning, 
provi.sions for legislation that will effectuate this 
continuous program. 



The criteria for the est?iblishment of junior 
college districts that are developed in this study 
are ba.sed upon factors that are educationally, 
economically, politically and sociologicn!!; :*t\ sible. 
The application of these criteria ' .n ' r ; -om- 
plishi*^ through state level planni^^ ...» • c ^ ./dina- 
tion as perceived by the recomn<end. - p»an. It is 
recognized that provisions must be made for 
rational priorities for the various stages of de- 
velopment and expansion of junior colleges. 

It is the intent of the study to make provision 
in the plan for adequate and equitable financial 
.support of junior colleges. This support must ^ft . 
continually apprai.sed in terms of economical and 
effective allocation of tax monies among all in- 
stitutions in the State. 

In reviewing present legislation under which the 
junior colleges are now organized and operating, 
it is clear that if the recommendations in this 
Report are to be implemented, certain revisions 
and changes will be' necessary. 

It should be the pronouncement of the study 
through its recommendations that any legislation 
enacted that changes the structure, organization 
and financing of junior colleges in Mis.souri should 
clearly .set forth the state level of responsibility 
in the areas of planning and coordination, and 
emphasize the principle of local control and co- 
operation of junior colleges. 

A summary of all recommendations, based on 
conclusions a.s arrived at from the data, are pre- 
sented in the final chapter. 
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REVIEW OK RECOMMEND 
PKEVUK S STl DIES. SI 

introduiiion 

As an initial stt-p in tht- conduci of ihi> Study 
of Missouri Pu!>Ut' JuniMr ColleKt*'*. it was defrmul 
important that all avai!ahle information pi*rtinent 
to this sLhject be rfviewtvl Thii* examination of 
a KFeat many studifs. survey:*, reports, and other 
documents ;;erved to acquaint the Study Team, 
not ordy with Missouri as a State. hiU with the 
junior collejre development pattern therein Of 
greatest pertinency, however, were the recommen- 
dations made in previous studies relative to junior 
olle^e development in Missouri. These recommen- 
dations ReneruUy fall iiiti> .six categories: 

A. The need for a state master plan : 

B. The ncfcd for a clarification of the junior col- 
lejre role; 

(*. The need for improved estahlishnu-nt criteria; 

D. The net?d for empasis on vocational-technical 
program offerings . 

E. The need for a mwiification of the financial 
support system; and 

F. The need for change in the state coordination 
airency. 

The Need fi>r a State Master IMan 

The recommendation for the development of a 
Ma;<ter Plan for Missouri Junior CoIIeK*? Develop- 
ment i« found fre<iuently in a review of various 
.studie.s. Such a recommendation wa-s found as 
early as 1929 in a study conducteti hy George D. 
Strayer and N. L. Enfrelhardt of Teachers ( oIleKe* 
Colum'jia University, entitled Publicly Supported 
Higher Education in thv State of .\fix/»r/ari. This 
document reports: 

The Slate of Mi.ssouri now has no central 
authority to govern higher education in all its 
phases. There are junior colleges in the State 
subject to no state- wide plan. Competition 
among institutions will become inevitable unle.ss 
Home effort is made to coordinate the work of 
the .several institutions. One poHAible solution 
^ of the problem would be for the Board of Cura- 
tors of the University of Missouri to be invested 
with authority to^ approve or reject proposals 
for the establishment of junior colleges to be 
supported by municipalities in the State, and 
for the Board of Curators to undertake in 
every way to correlate the junior college pro- 



ATIONS AND RESULTS OF 

RVEYS. AND REPOHIS 

gram with the major program of the University 
of Mi.ssouri.' 
The neeti of a state-wide plan went unheeded at 
that point in history and may have contributed 
tr» institutional attrition which had claimed the 
junior colleges at Monnett. Caruthersville, Iberia, 
and Jefferson City by the time of passage of the 
Junior College Enabling Act of 1961, 

Since the Act of 1961. other studies have em- 
pha.sized the critical need for the development of 
a state master plan. The Academy for Educational 
Development report. Looking Ahead to, Better 
Kducation in Missouri, suggests the following in 
Chapter V, Recommendation 3: 

The Mi.ssouri State Board of Education should 
develop a specific junior college district master 
plan to provide for junior college districts with- 
in commuting distance of most; of the high 
school graduates. This master pj'an should be 
iieveloped concurrently with a comprehensive 
plan for higher education in the state and should 
include the following elements:"'. 

L A geographical division of the state desig- 
nating the number of potential junior 
college districts which will, insofar as pos- 
sible, offer opportunity for all Missouri 
citizens. 

2. The potential enrollment in each desig- 
nated are^ of the state. 

3. The responsibility of the junior college 
districts for the education of freshmen and 
sophomores in relation to the state colleges 
and universities. 

4. The responsibility of the junior college dis- 
tricts for occupational education. 

5. The function of the junior college for con- 
tinuing education. 

6. A procedure for extensive local surveys to 
determine needs and' potential. 

7. The way by which each potential district 
should determine that it is ready to apply 
for authority to begin operation. 

8. A procedure for continuing evaluation and 
modification of the master plan when so 
required. 

No new junior college district shoul^ be 
authorized until the plan is completed and 
approved.' 



•G«orr* n. strayer and N. L. Enr»lh«rtll. Smpportfd Higktr .. Wafiow in tht Staff of Miutouri. a report t<i the SUU 

Sunrey ('ommiftftian Preliminary Report < New York Te«fK«r» C'ollere. Columbia Univertity. 1»29), p. 10. 

-Acmdem) for trducational Development. Inc.. {.••ktnp .Ah^kji To Bttttr Edufatxon in Mitiouri rNew York: Academy for Educa- 
tional Development. 1964 j. pp. 
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The reports cited previously, although separated 
by thirty-sevet. y»»ars» express a view which is 
spreading nation-wi4i«: that is, the need to syste- 
matically marshal the human, financial, intellec- 
tual and manage TT ' » resources of a state in 
developing a sound system of junior colleges ac- 
cessible to all of its citizens. 

The Need for a Clarification 

Of the Junior College Role 

The First Coordinated Plan for Missouri Higher 
Education, a report published by the Missouri 
Commission on Higher Education, September, 
1966 staten: 

Definitive asHignment of roles for the various 
Hectors of public higher education should be 
made, consistent with the overall objective of 
reasonable and equal opportunities for all.'' 

The Plan outlines generally the roles of each of 
the three public sectors of higher education. It 
charges the junior colleges with the responsibility 
for multiple programs of college transfer, occu- 
pational education and appropriate community- 
service activities. 

In the report by the Academy for Educational 
Development, previously cited, the conclusion is 
drawn that: 

The State of Missouri should clarify the role 
of the junior colleges (a) in occupational edu- 
cation, vocational-technical education and other 
areas; (b) in relationship to vocational-tech- 
nical centers; and (c) in relationship to state 
universities and colleges.* 

Still another study directed by Dr. George L. 
Hall, and prepared under the auspices of the Mis- 
souri Commission on Higher Education, in No- 
vember, 1964 states: 

The State of Missouri must define the role 
and function of the public higher institutions, 
the university, the state college and the Junior 
college.' 

It Is conclusions such as those presented abovu 
which make it encumbent upon this study to de- 
scrilHi, In detail, the role of the Junior college In 
Missouri. Since all of the most recent reports 
stress the comprehensive nature of the Junior 
college, this study will endeavor to examine "com- 



prehensiveness" as this concept is currently mani- 
fested in the junior colleges of Missouri. 

The Need for Improved Establishment Criteria 

The General Enabling Act of 1961 for Junior 
Colleges passed by the Tlst Missouri Legislature, 
which set forth guideline criteria for establishing 
new junior college districts, specified that the 
State Board of Education, the supervisory agency, 
shall determine: 

1. Whether a junior college is needed in the 
proposed district; 

2. Whether the assessed valuation of taxable, 
tangible property in the proposed district is 
sufficient to support adequately the proposed 
junior college; and 

3. Whether there were a sufficient number of 
graduates of high school in the proposed dis- 
trict during the preceding year to support a 
junior college in the proposed district.** 

Currently, the State Board of Education is re- 
quiring that a survey be initiated in the local 
community portraying the need for a junior col- 
lege. In terms of the assessed valuation criteria, 
the State Board of Education is requiring a mini- 
mum of $60,000,000 assessed value of taxable, 
tangible property and an enrollment potential of 
400 full-time equated students. In a study con- 
ducted in Missouri in 1961, Dr Charles McClain 
agreed on the basis of state plans in existence at 
that time and opinions of experts concerned with 
criteria that a minimum anticipated enrollment 
for a Junior college should be 400 full-time day 
students.^ 

More recently, however, other studies in Mis- 
souri and elsewhere have indicated that the de- 
velopment of truly comprehensive junior colleges 
requires larger enrollments. For example. The 
First Coonliuatcil Plan for MisHouri Higher hJdu- 
ration advocates ''a minimum enrollment potential 
of at least 750 full-time equivalent students within 
four years."' Other writers concerned about the 
comprehensiveness of offerings have advocated 
much higher potential enrollments* El»erle, in a 
study of 227 public Junior colleges ranging in en- 
rollment size from below 100 to above 2.000, con- 
cluded that the optimum size of a satisfactory 
community Junior college was 1.500 full-time 



^MtMouri <'ommlMl«n un Hl|fh»r KdurMti«n« Th» >Sri/ CoorHinnt^ti t'hn for Mi§§PHri ttiyk^r KHufaliuH (JtfUrwn Cllyi r«nimlii' 
lion on Hiirhar Kdutitlon, p. 2. % 

Mradamy for MurtitlunNl l)avalopmi*nt« afi. eit,. p. M 

'(lvorH9 l. UnU, lliyhtr fCduealivn in Tkrif M9lifl»d Ar0at «/ Mi»»nuri (Utt»nun i^Hyt Mlu»url CnnminnUtU nn MlJ(h*r Kducif 
tton« \M4), p. 117, 

•MiMourl iJfpiirlmanl of KHucNlipn. Mittourt Seknol Im\i$ iStittprmm ( llyr Mi»%uurt r)f|iMrlii>fnl ut KAwUtin, IOflrt», p. 2H», 
VjhirtM McClNln. "rrllarla for tht IC»l«bll»hmf nl «f VuUUe Junior roU»u»» in Dm H(ni« ut Mliiuurl" ninpi)hllih#fl doMoral iU»> 
larlilion, ITnlvtrdly iif MUiour). ColumbU, m\ », p, 70. ^ 

"Mi»»ouri Cmnmlulon on Hl«har VMucnUon, §p, fit., p, M, 1 t> , 
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equivalent students and that minimum size was 
1,000.* Spencer, in a study of Illinois junior 
colleges, advocates an enrollment of 3,000 full- 
time equivalent students for a comprehensive 
institution."* 

Some states adjacent to Missouri have also 
demonstrated concern for potential enrollment as 
it relates to comprehensivenens of Institutional 
program and purpose. In Education Beyond High 
School Age: The Community College, the Iowa 
State Department of Public Instruction suggested 
a minimum potential enrollment of 500 full-time 
day-school enrollment. However, the suggested 
criterion was an enrollment of 6,000 students In 
grades nine through twelve In the public, private 
and parochial schools of the proposed district. The 
report then went on to suggest that the junior 
college potential enrollment would approximate 
a number equaling 20 to 30 percent of this high 
school enrollment of 6,000. Thus, the Iowa plan 
was encouraging junior colleges with potential en- 
rollments of 1,000 full-time day-school students." 

In Illinois, the Master Plan adopted In July, 
1964 requires a district (outside of Chicago) of 
at least 30,000 population and a potential enroll- 
ment, as judged by the Illinois Junior College 
Hoard, of 1,000 full-time students within 6 years." 

Criteria for enrollment potential and adequate 
assessed valuation, based upon the uniqueness of 
Missouri, will be developed later In this report 
(Chapter II). 

The Need for Emphaiiis on 
Vocatlonal'Technical Program Offerings 

Several of the more recent studies of education 
In Missouri have dealt with the development of 
programs In the vocational-technical area. In a 
detailed study of vocatlonaJ-technlcal education In 
Missouri, appropriately named A Gateway To 
Higher Economiv Lvveln, Dr. J. Chester Swanson 
recommends the following: 

]. More vocational- technical education pro- 
grams tie provided for persons who have 
completed high school or who are beyond the 
normal age for high school attendance and 
that such services be provided In more lo« 
cations and for more occupations, 

2» Priority for such pout-high school programs 

iw/^ pj^io^lll"*'" n^UtfMiory Community rolUc*.'' ^unpubllihiMl doeUir«l dl«MrUlion, Unlvfrilly at W(Mon«ln, 

K6\^nTn^\mTi,41 «<««'«»»o^ ^ f*inn for Higk^f Kiufation in llUn.iM (Sprlnrri.ldt Thi llllnuli Board ui Hlffhvr 



be given to public junior colleges when they 
have the desire and ability to provide quality 
programs. 

Junior colleges which provide vociitlonal- 
technical education be designated area vo» 
cational schools for post-high school pro- 
grams.* • 

Swanson suggests that there Is a need for addi- 
tional junior colleges In Missouri, that junior 
colleges be subsidized only if they present a diver- 
sified program realistically related to the "demand 
of the labor market", and that five junior colleges 
(In St. Louis, Kansas City, Joplin, St. Joseph and 
Jefferson County) be recognized as area voca- 
tional schools. 

In another study concerned primarily with 
occupational education in Missouri higher edu- 
cation, Dr. Ken Brunner recommended: 
that public junior colleges provide a major 
thrust In developing organized occupational 
currlculums to meet the needs of business, 
governmental, and industrial employers In Mis- 
souri, generally and In their service areas, 
particularly,'* 
Brunner also noted that the University of Missouri 
and the other state colleges are, or should be, offer- 
ing occupational programs to* meet the needs of 
employers In their ser^ce area. However, he advo- 
cates the developmenPof junior college districts 
In these areas, with the assistance and encourage- 
ment of the four-year Institutions, He further 
recommends the development of administrator and 
faculty training programs at the four-year col- 
leges and The University of Missouri to meet the 
need for staff In developing occupational Instruc- 
tional programs at the junior college level. 

The NtMj for a Modifieailon of the 
Financial SuppoK System 

Under the present syntem of financing junior 
colleges in Missouri, operational costa are met by 
utilizing three major areas of revenue — student 
tuition, local taxation, and state aid approprl- 
atlonM, Several of the previously completed sur- 
veys have made recommendations relative to the 
financing of junior colleges* 

Presently Missouri junior college districts are 
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authorized, under Section 178.870 of the Missouri 
School Laws, **to impose on property subject to 
the taxing power*' of the district "without voter 
approval" a levy not to exceed: 

The* annual rate of ten cents on the hundred 
dollars assessed valuation in districts having 
one billion dollars or more assessed valuation; 
twenty cents on the hundred dollars assessed 
valuation in districts having five hundred 
million dollars but less than one billion dollars 
assessed valuation; thirty cents on the hundred 
dollars assessed valuation in districts having one 
hundred million dollars but less than five hun- 
dred million dollars assessed valuation; forty 
cents on the hundred dollars assessed valuation * 
in districts having less than one hundred million 
dollars assessed valuation/'' 

The study of the Academy for Educational De- 
velopment report questioned this taxing procedure 
as being based on the false assumption that per 
pupil costs are lower in larger junior college dis- 
tricts. The report cited two reasons why the 
assumption is not applicable to Missouri at the 
present time. 

\, the birger junior college districts have much 
greater responsibilities in terms of larger 
numbers of students and a more diversified 
student body, and 

2. the larger districts are in urban areas where 
const ruc),i6n and operating costs are higher 
than in non-urban areas of the state.'" 

The Public Junior College Study Team concurs 
with these reasons on the basis of facts and data 
gathered during visiuitions to the junior colleges 
of the State. Another reason closely allied to the 
large and diverse student body mentioned above 
Is the development of sophisticated technical pro- 
grams which require a higher per capitA expendi- 
ture than the transfer program chanurteristlc of 
the smallest junior colleges In the State. 
The Academy's report recommends: 

the sliding scale of maximum tiix rates for 
junior college districts . . . should l>e replaced 
by a single rate applying in all junior college 
districts.*' 

Interviews with the junior college presidents in« 
(lieu ted agreement that the present structure was 
not Hf>und. 

In consideration of the State's pHrticlpation in 
financing the operation of junior colleges, the 

* MinHourl |j»|iurOh«rit of KAurkiiun, op. ril., pp. 2Hr»'StN0. 
"'AntdKffiy for KdurMli/inMl Onvtloprnftil. ril,, p, 70, 



formula utilized has been of a flat grant nature; 
however, both the formula and the size of the 
grant have been modified. In 1965-67, the grant 
was $240 per full-time equivalent student ( a full- 
time equivalent student was defined as the total 
number of eligible semester hours divided by 30 
semester hours). The 1967-68 change raised the 
basic grant to $320 and the divisor for defining 
a full-time student was reduced to 24 semester 
hours. The new grant is based upon 50 percent 
of approved operating cost or $320, whichever 
is less. 

The most recent change begins to approximate 
the recommendation of the Academy for Educa- 
tional Development report which said that: 
The State of Missouri should provide financial 
a.ssistance to the public junior colleges to the 
extent of 50 percent of the approved operating 
cost of each junior college."* 

The report aLso advocates that the definition of 
approved courses for state assistance should be 
expanded to include non-credit continuing edu- 
cation and remedial work as well as formal courses 
for credit. 

Tht* Fir tit Coordinated Plan for Missouri Higher 
Kducaiiou recommends that: 

State aid for the operation of public junior 
colleges should be 50 percent, up to a maximum 
of $400 for each 24 semester hours, A three- 
year period of adjustment should be allowed 
existing institutions during which time no re- 
duction In the present formula for state aid 
should be made. Operational costs should be 
defined in the same way as they are for the 
four-year public institutions of higher educa- 
tion."' 

This recommendation was made In 1966, prior to 
the latest change in the state aid formula described 
iibove. 

Dr. Hrunner in his study suggested that: 

Increased financial support should be pro- 
vided occupational education programs by the 
state as well as the local units of government 
. . . State funds should also provide a major 
stimulus to expand occupational education in 
the public junior colleges. Thin must be done 
to enable Missouri's institutions of higher 
education to produce the needed numliers of 
(|ualified technicians and other semi-profes* 
slonal workers.^"* 

'•/ftirf., p. 7fi. 

icMiMNiiuri rorntntimiriri on lllirhcr KHut'nllori, o;i. ril„ p. It, 
^'K»n AuKUNl llrunni>r» nit, fit,, p, 1.14. 
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Dr. Swanson's study advocates that: 

the junior college should be operated by a 
local school district and be financed basically 
by the local district. Junior colleges should, 
however, have major financial aid from the 
State.=' 

Another important area of financial consider- 
ation is capital outlay. Presently, the responsibility 
for capital outlay rests in major proportion with 
the local district, however, approximately 22 per- 
cent of the funds allocated to Missouri under Title 
I of the Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963 
have been reserved for public two-year community 
colleges and technical institutes. 

The report of the Academy for Educational De- 
velopment recommends : 

The State Department of Education should con- 
duct cost studies preparatory to making recom- 
mendations covering state assistance toward 
the building costs of junior colleges.- - 

Illinois has advocated in their Master Plan that 
the State share of capital outlay for *'ncw con- 
struction and major rehabilitation be 75'; of 
total cost for each academic building and campus 
site approved by the Junior College Board/* ' This 
level of state aid will continue until 1971 when 
the slate and local districts will then share on a 
50-cfO basis. 

The Need for a Change In the 
State Coordinating Agency 

One of the current pressing isHues of education 
nationwide is the form and nature of state-wide 
organisation and coordination. Several of the 
studies reviewed had very specific recommenda- 
tions for Missouri. The junior colleges of Missouri 
are under the supervision of the State Board of 
Education which is charged with the following 
re.sponsibilitieH: 

1. Establish the role of the two-year college in 
the State; 

2. Set up a survey form to be used for local 
surveys of need and potential for two-year 
colleges; provide supervision in conducting 
surveys; require that the results of the 
studies be used in reviewing applications for 
approval; and establish and use the survey 
results to set up priorities ; 

'I Hequire that the initiative to establish two- 
year colleges come from the area to be 
served ; 

4. Administer the state financial support pro- 
gram; 

'•J. rhciter SwuriRun. o/>. cit., |». ih. 
'Atuuiemy for Kdurntiimii) f>i*wloprtii'nl. lor. r%t. 
••*niinoli fJonrd iif UlKher Kdurutlon, up. rH., p, 4m. 



5. Supervise the junior college districts formed 
under the provisions of Section 178.770 to 
178.890 and the junior college districts now 
in existence and formed prior to October 
13, 1961; 

6. Formulate and put into effect uniform poli- 
cies as to budgeting, recordkeeping, and 
student accounting; 

7. Establish uniform entrance requirements 
and uniform curricular offerings for all 
junior colleges; 

8. Make a continuing study of junior college 
education in the state; and 

9. Be responsible for the accreditation of each 
junior college under its supervision. Accred- 
itation shall be conducted annually or as often 
as deemed advisable and made in a manner 
consistent with rules and regulations es- 
tablished and applied uniformly to all junior 
colleges in the state. Standards for accredita- 
tion shall be formulated with due consider- 
ation given to curriculum offerings and 
entrance requirements of the University of 
Missouri.-' 

In the report of the Academy for Educational 
Development, the recommendation is made that 
the supervisory role at the state level should re- 
main with the State Department of Education 
until 1970. 

If, however, by 1970, the leadership function 
is not being adequately performed by the State 
Department of Education, Missouri should con- 
sider other possible organizational arrange- 
ments; for example, the formation of a special 
state board for junior colleges.'^ 

Similarly, the F'ivHt Coordinated Plan for Mmouri 
Hiohvr Education recommends the transfer of re- 
sponsibilities of Junior colleges from the State 
Hoard of Education to a separate junior college 
board.^'" 

This Study of Public Junior Colleges has re- 
viewed these recommendations in terms of their 
rationale and applicability. Some recommenda- 
tions can be rejected due to the findings of this 
study team, other recommendations may be ex- 
panded, while still other recommendations, unre- 
lated to those cited, will emerge. This review has 
not attempted to cite all the relevant material but 
has presented the major pertinent studies con- 
sidered in the course of the progress of the re- 
search. 



^^MlnNOurl fJi*|)jirtmeni iif Kduciitlun. up. rii., p. 2Sl. 
^^Ac««tt9iny for K«luciili(inol Develt^imicnt, up. ril., v. Vfll. 
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CHAPTER III 

PRESENT STATUS OF MISSOURI PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES 



A STATE-WIDE OVERVIEW 
There are at the present time twelve public 
junior college districts in Missouri* including: State 
Fair Community College of the Pettis-Benton 
Junior College District which will enroll its first 
students in the fall of 1968» and a new junior col- 
lege district encompassing portions of Franklin 
and Crawford Counties in the east-central part 
of the State which was established by a vote of 
the residents of these counties on April 3» 1968. 



The ten operating junior colleges in Missouri in- 
clude The Junior College District of St. Louis-St 
Louis County (JCD), Metropolitan Junior College- 
Kansas City, Missouri Southern College, Missouri 
Western Junior College^ Mineral Area College, 
Jefferson College, Three Rivers Junior College, 
Crowder College, Trenton Junior- College, and 
Moberly Junior College. These colleges ranged in 
size from 199 to 7,660 full-time equated students 
in the fall semester, 1967. 



Table I 



PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES OF MISSOURI, 1968 




Approximately 2,770,000 (or 61% ) of the 
, State's 4,664,000 people resided within a legal 
di(»trict of a public junior college in 1967, and 
approximately 139,800 (or 52 '/r ) of the State's 
269,440 public high school students resided within 
a public junior college district in that year. 

In the fall of 1967, 22,000 students enrolled in 
Missouri public junior colleges. On a full-time 
equivalent basis this amounted to 16,800 students. 
Of the 7,500 first-time entering students who en- 



rolled in a public junior college, approximately 88 
percent came from the top one*third of their high 
school graduating class. Another 45 percent came 
from the middle one-third, and about 21 percent 
came from the bottom one-third of their high 
school graduating class. There were 1,668 students 
who transferred from another post- secondary 
institution to a junior college in Missouri in the 
fall of 19(S7. Of these students, about 52 percent 
transferred into the junior college In good stand- 
ing. 
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Trenton Jr. College 



PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES 
1968 



Missouri Western 
Jr. College 
(St. Joseph) 



Metropolitan Jr. 
College 
(Kansas City) 



(0 



Sedalla Jr. College 



Missouri Southern Jr. College 
(Joplln) 



Crovder College' 
(Neosho) 



m3A 



Moberly Jr. College 



Mh? OF MISSOURI JR. COLLEGES 



1" o 

ERIC 



East Central Missouri Jr. College 

St. Louls-St. louls County 
J.C.D. 

uwcm 




Jefferson College 
(Hlllsboro) 



Mineral Area Jr. College 
(Flat River) 



Three Klvers Jr. 
College (Poplar Bluff) 



Of the 22,000 headcount students enrolled in 
Missouri public junior colleges in the fall of 1967, 
approximately 12,000, or 54.5 percent, were en- 
rolled on a full-time basis and 10,000, or 45.4 per- 
cent, were enrolled on a part-time basis. It seems 
reasonable to assume that the majority of those 
students enrolled on a part-time basis are students 
that may not have been able to continue their edu- 
cation beyond high school if a junior college had 
not been available in their community. Considering 
that 48 percent of the public high school students 
reside outside of the legal district of a public junior 
college at the present time may be an indication 
that a great many of Missouri's young people are 
being denied the opportunity to continue their 
education because they do not have equal accessi- 
bility to a public junior college. This lack of equal 
accessibility may also be thought of as a lack of 
equal opportunity for many of these young people 
to continue their education. 

In the 1967 fall semester, 72 percent of all junior 
college students in Missouri were enrolled in some 
type of college transfer program ; another 20 per- 
cent were enrolled in various technical-occupa- 
tional programs and about 8 percent were special 
or unclassified students. 

The junior college atudent could choose from 
some 35 different college transfer programs 
among the ten operating junior colleges in the fall 
of 1967, or he could select a course of study from 



approximately 42 different technical-occupational 
programs throughout the State. At the present 
time all of the operating junior colleges offer some 
type of technical-occupational program. However, 
this does not mean that every junior college stu- 
dent has equal access to the variety of programs. 
The number of technical-occupational programs 
offered per institution ranges from 4 to 35, with 
some programs being heavily concentrated in one 
part of the State (see Table 2). 

There were 988 junior college teaching faculty 
in Missouri in the fall of 1967. About two-thirds 
of these people were employed on a f ull-time basis. 
Approximately 33 percent of all faculty members 
come to the junior college directly from student 
status at a four-year college or university, usually 
following completion of a masters degree in a 
subject matter specialty. Another one-third of 
junior college teaching faculty come from teaching 
positions in senior colleges or other junior colleges, 
and fewer than one-third come from public school 
teaching. Many of those who come from public 
school teaching, however, are in junior colleges 
which are, or recently were, operated in conjunc- 
tion with a high school. The normal work load for 
the average junior college teacher in Missouri is 
15 semester hours of courses each semester. The 
junior college teacher in 1967 typically worked 
under a nine-month contract and earned a median 
salary of $7,700.' 
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Table 2 



SUMMARY OF TECHNICAL OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAMS 1967.68 




MISSOURI PUBLIC 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 



CROUDER COLLEGE 



JEFFERSON COLLEGE 



METROPOLITAN 
mm COLLEGE 



MINERAL AREA 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 



MISSOURI SOUTHERN 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 



MISSOURI WESTERN 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 



M06ERLY JUNIOR 
COLLEGE 



ST.WUIS-ST.LOUIS 
COUNTY JUNIOR 
COLLEGE DISTRia 
THREE RIVERS 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 
TRENTON JUNIOR 
COLLEGE 



Source; Miiwurl Mt Boirdof Edyeitlon 



Direction of the Junior College 
Development in Missouri 

At the present time all of the junior colleges in 
Missouri appear to be aware of the commonly 
fined functions of a comprehensive junior college 
and are, in various degrees, attempting to fulfill 
these functions. However, the comprehensiveness 
of these functions is not highly developed in some 
of the institutions. There appear to be three pri- 
mary reasons for this lack of development in some 
of the colleges. First, several of these institutions 
have a relatively small population base within the 
legal district of the college from which to draw the 
students necessary for the development of pro- 
grams, and those students residing outside of ^he 
legal district are charged a higher tuition rate if 
they attend the junior college. This encourages 
these students to seek post-secondary education 
elsewhere or, more importantly, it may discourage 
many of these prospective students from continu- 
ing their education. Second, thr tax base of some 
of the junior college districts is too limited to pro- 
vide adequate financial support which would allow 
these institutions to expand their program offer- 
ings. Lastly, it appears that many of ihese in- 
stitutions are ^.voking .or leadership and assistance 
from the state level which would provide them 
with the necessary direction to develop a strong 
junior college program. 

In the fall of 19fi7. 72 percent of all junior col- 
lege students in Miwdouri were enrolled in a college 
transfer program. This fact seems to support the 
need for an added emphasis on the development of 
technical-occupational programs and an expansion 
of guidance services to aid students in assessing 
their own capabilities and making a realistic choice 
of careers. 

In conclusion, the fact that 39 percent of the 
population of Missouri and 48 percent of the public 
high school students reside outside of the legal 
district of a public junior college would seem to 
support the proposition that there exists a need 
to expand some of the currently operating junior 
college districts and to create new junior college 
districts, so that every student within the State 
has an equal opportunity to pursue education be- 
yond the high school. 

The following sections of this chapter give a 
general description of each of the ten currently 
operating public junior colleges in the State, along 
with a brief description of the enrollment and pro- 
grams of the college. For each college* there is also 
a section titled Future Considerations which sum- 
marizes some of the possibilities that each district 
may wish to consider in determining what the 
future role of the junior college will be in providinj^ 
service to their respective communities. ^ 



CROWDER COLLEGE 
General Description 

Crowder College of the Junior College District ot 
Newton-McDonald Counties was organized April 2, 
1963. The campus is located on the site of Camp 
Crowder, formerly an army training center, lo- 
cated approximately three miles south of Neosho, 
Missouri. 

The legal district includes six public school dis- 
tricts in Newton and McDonald Counties with an 
estimated population of 41,900 and a high school 
enrollment (grades 9-12) of 2.629 students. The 
service area, as perceived by the College staff, en- 
compasses six additional school districts in Barry 
County and one in Lawrence County. The com- 
bined population of the legal district and service 
area is estimated to be 61.800^ with. a. high school 
enrollment of 4,21^ students. 

The total as.sessed valuation of the legal district 
is $47,500,000 with a state authorized tax levy of 
40 cents per $100 of assessed property value. 

Other institutions of higher education located 
' . the service area of Crowder College include 
Missouri Southern College, a public junior and 
senior college, located at Joplin, Missouri approxi- 
mately 20 miles north of Neosho, and Ozark Biljie 
College, a privately supported in.sUtution. also 
located in Joplin, Missouri. 
Enrollment 

Of the 516 students enrolled at CmvKler in the 
fall of 1967, 353 enrolled on a full-time basis and 
163 enrolled on a part-time basis, giving a full-time 
equivalent enrollment of 403 students. Of the A .3 
FTE students. 310 were enrolled in a college tran- 
fer program and 93 were enrolled in various voca- 
tional-technical programs. These students were 
served by 19 full-time and 6 part-time teaching 
faculty. 

Programs 

Students at Crowder may choose an area of 
study in the college transfer programs or they 
may select from a Ijtal of eight vocational-tech- 
nical programs in the general areas of business, 
secretarial science, hotel-restaurant management, 
engineering, and commercial art. 
Futpre Considerations 

The site presently occupied by Crowder College 
provides ample opportunity fir expansion of 
physical facilities; however, the location of the 
college is such that the possibilities of a greatly in- 
creased enrollment .^eem unlikely at this time. The 
possibilities for expansion of the legal district to 
Increase the financial and population base are 
limited by the fact that the district is bounded on 
the west by Oklahoma, on the south by Arkansas, 
and on the north by the existing junior college 
district of Jasper County. Lack of good east^west 
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highway networks serving those counties to the 
east of Crowder College tend to limit eastward 
expansion of the College district beyond Barry 
County. 

JEFFERSON COLLEGE 
General Description 

Jefferson College of the 'Junior College District 
of Jefferson County was organized April 2» 1963. 
The campus is located on State Highway 21 ap- 
proximately one mile north of Hillsboro» Missouri 
and nearly at the geographical center of Je/ferson 
County. 

The legal district of the college includes seven 
public high school districts all located within Jef- 
ferson County, with an estimated population of 
113,000 and an estimated high school enrollment 
(grades 9-12) of 11,131 students. 

While there are no '^ther institutions o^ higher 
education within the legal district of Jefferson 
College, the close proximity to St. Louis provides 
a number of choices to those students wishing to 
complete a baccalaureate degree or do graduate 
study. Among the many institutions of higher 
education located in St. Louis are St. Louis Uni- 
versity and Washington University, both privately 
supported schools, and the branch campus of the 
University of Missouri. 

The total assessed valuation of the legal district 
is $150,000,000, with a state authorized tax levy of 
30 cents per $100 of assessed property value. At 
the present time this 30 cents is evenly divided 
between general fund for operation* and debt 
service. 

Enrollment 

A total of 939 students were enrolled at Jeffer- 
son College in the fall of 1967. Of these, 667 were 
enrolled on a full-time basis and 272 were enrolled 
on a part-time basis, giving a full-time equivalent 
enrollment of 764 students. Of the 764 FTE stu- 
dents, 595 were enrolled in a college transfer pro- 
gram and 169 were enrolled in various technical- 
vocational programs. These students were served 
by 2 part-time and 40 full-time teaching faculty. 

Programs 

Students of Jefferson College may choose an 
area of study from among the college transfer 
programs, or they may select from a total of 13 
technical-vocational programs in the general areas 
of business, engineering, nursing, automotive 
technology, secretarial science, electronics, and 
library service. 

Future Considerations 

Jefferson College is a truly comprehensive insti- 
tution offering a well-balanced curriculum of 
transfer and technical-vocational programs. This 
junior college is unique in Missouri in the sense 
that it is at the present time the only junior college 
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in the State to assume the responsibility for the 
operation of the area vocational school program. 
This program brings high school students onto 
the college campus for a portion of each day and 
provides vocational training through the use of 
the equipment and personnel available at the Col- 
lege. 

The rapid growth in population which is pre- 
dicted for the legal district of Jefferson College 
over the next decade would seem to indicate that 
the College will continue to have a sound financial 
and population base for operation and expansion. 
However, an extension of the legal district of the 
College to the southeast to include Ste. Genevieve 
County would not only strengthen these operating 
bases but would also provide junior college services 
to a county which, at the present time, does not 
have the necessary resources to support a j\inior 
college of its own. 

JUNIOR COLLEGE DISTRICT OF 
ST. LOUIS-ST. LOUIS COUNTY 
General Description 

The Junior College District of St. Louis and 
St. Louis County (JCD) was established by a vote 
of the people on April 3, 1962. It currently haa 
three campuses: Florissant Valley Community Col- 
lege located at 3400 Pershall Road. Ferguson. Mw 
souri; Forest Park Community College located at 
5600 Oakland Avenue, St. Louis. Missouri; and 
Meramec Community College located at 959 South 
Geyer Road. Kirkwood. Missouri. Each of these 
campuses operates as a semi-autonomous unit 
under its own Campus Director. 

The legal district of the College includes 28 
public high school districts--one for the city of 
St. Louis and 27 for the county— with an esti- 
mated population of 1,500.000 and a high school 
enrollment (grades 9-12) of 66.263 students. 

The total assessed valuation of the legal district 
is $4,000,000,000 with a state authorized tax levy 
of 10 cents per $100 of assessed property value and 
an additional voted tax levy of 7 cents per $100 of 
assessed property value. 

Other institutions of higher education within 
the legal district of JCD include the St. Louis 
branch campus of The University of Missouri and 
Harris Teacher College, both public supported in- 
stitutions. Privately supported institutions of 
higher education within the legal district include 
Fontbonne College, a liberal arts college for 
women; Cardinal Glennan College, a college of 
liberal arts and seminary for men; Marillac Col- 
lege, a liberal arts college for women; Maryville 
College of the Sacred Heart, a liberal arts college 
for women; St. Louis College of Pharmacy; Notre 
Dame College, a college of liberal arts for Sisters; 
St Louis University and Washington University, 
both privately supported coeducational institu- 



tions; Webster College, a liberal arts coliegc for 
women; and Mercy Junior College, a two-year 
liberal arts college for women. 

Enrollment 

A total of 10,119 students were enrolled at the 
three campuses of JCD in the fall of 1967. Of 
these students, 5,386 were enrolled on a full-time 
basis and 4,733 were enrolled on a part-time basis, 
giving a full-time equivalent enrollment of 7,551 
studerts for the fall semester, 1967. Four thous- 
and two hundred fifty-seven of these PTE stu- 
dents were enrolled in a college transfer program. 
1,860 were enrolled in various technical-vocational 
programs, and 1,434 were special or unclassified 
students. These students were served by 302 full- 
time and 107 part-time teaching faculty. 
Programs 

Students at each of the three campuses of JCD 
may choose an area of study in a college transfer 
program or they may select from a total of 35 
technical-vocational programs in the general areas 
of business, commercial art, agriculture, engineer- 
ing, nursing, automotive technology, chemical 
t'Hrhnology, secretarial science, computor tech- 
noi' gy, dental science, electronics, public services. 
tujt service, library service, drafting, and radi- 
ology 

Future Considerations 

Currently, each of the three campuses of JCD 
are in various stages of building programs. The 
locations of these campuses have made junior col- 
lege services readily available to the residents of 
the district. Because of the large population of 
the district and an adequate financial base, it does 
not appear likely that the legal district should be 
expanded. 

At the present time, plans are underway at JCD 
to develop satellite campuses in rented spaces in 
the inner-city of St. Louis to make the junior col- 
lege services of the district more accessible to the 
people of these areas. Another unique program 
underway at JCD is aimed at the development of 
a program for the educationally disadvantaged. 
This program, partially supported by a grant from 
the Danforth Foundation, seeks to place those 
students commonly referred to as the culturally 
disadvantaged, the under-achieving and the low- 
ability students into specific curriculums offered 
by the college, training programs offered within 
the community, or in jobs consistent with the stu- 
dent's interests and aptitudes and to develop a gen- 
eral education curriculum. 

The types of innovative programs mentioned 
above are possible in a large junior college such 
as JCD with the necessary staff and resources to 
carry these programs through the developmental 
stages. Innovative progranifl such as those men- 
tioned above, not only benefit the residents of the 



local community, but also provide leadership for 
the rest of the State and other areas of the 
country in establishing similar programs to ex- 
pand junior college service** ,o the local com- 
munity. 

METROPOIJTAN JUNIOR COLLECIE 
KANSAS CITY 
General Description 

Metropolitan Junior College was founded in 1915 
as the Kansas City Polytechnic Institute. In 1919 
the name was changed to the Junior College of 
Kansas City and in May, 1964 voters of the Kansas 
City area created a special junior college district 
to extend junior college services to all potential 
students of the area. The name of the College was 
changed to Metropolitan Junior College — Kansas 
City. The College has two campuses, one located 
at 3845 McGee Street and a second located at 560 
Westport Road. 

The legal district of the College includes 8 public 
school districts in Clay, Jackson, and Cass Coun- 
ties, with an estimated population of 740,000 and 
a high school enrollment (grades 9-12) of 36,106 
students. The service area of the College, as per- 
ceived by the College staff, encompasses 10 addi- 
tional school districts in Johnson,^ Cass, Platte, 
Clay, and Jackson Counties, Missouri plus Wyan- 
dotte County. Kansas. The combined population 
of the legal district and the service area is esti- 
mated to be 1,940,000, with a high school enroll- 
ment of 43,147 students. 

The total assessed valuation of the legal district 
is $1,340,000,000, with a state authorized tax levy 
of 10 cents per $10(f of assessed property value and 
an additional voted tax levy of 6 cents per*$100 of 
assessed property value. 

Other institutions of highei educatioh within 
the service area of Metropolitan Junior College 
include the Kansas City branch campus of The 
University of Missouri; Avila College located in 
Kansas City, Missouri; William Jewell College 
located at Liberty, Missouri ; Park College located 
at Parkville, Missouri ; Central Missouri Sta^e Col- 
lege Extension Center located at Independence, 
Missouri; Kansas City, Kansas Junior College; 
Donnelly College located in Kansas City, Kansas; 
University of Kansas located at Lawrence, 
Kansas; and Central Missouri State College at 
Warrensburg, Missouri. 
Enrollment 

A total of 5,530 students were enrolled at Metro- 
politan Junior College in the fall of 1967. Of these 
students, 1,956 were enrolled on a full-time basis 
and 3,574 were enrolled on a part-time basis, giv- 
inf A full'time equivalent enrollment of 3,911 stu- 
dents for the fall semester, 1967. Three thousand 
ninety-nine FTE students were enrolled in a col- 
lege transfer program and 812 were enrolled in 
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various technical-vocational programs. TheHe 8tu- 
denta were sened by 106 full-time and 76 part- 
time teaching faculty. 

Programfl 

Students at Metropolitan Junior College may 
choose an area of study in a college transf er pro- 
gram or they may select from a total of 18 tech- 
nical-vocational programs in the general areas of 
business, engineering technology, health sciences, 
secretanal science, computor technology, food 
service, public service, and aviation technology. 

Future Considerattons 

At the present time, plans are unden^ay to 
develop three new campuses for Metropolitan 
Junior College to replace the two present campus 
facilities, both of which are leased by the College. 
The strategic placement of these new facilities will 
undoubtedly result in making junior college serv- 
ices more readily available to more people in the 
legal district and also provide needed facilities 
for expansion of program offerings. Although tho 
pre^nt legal district of the College provides an 
adequate financial and population base for the 
operation of the College, it appears possible that 
the legal district could be expanded to include all 
of Platte. Clay, Jackson^ Cass, and Bates rx>unties. 
This expanded district wouW extend junior college 
services to those areas which at the present time 
are without them and do not. at the present time, 
have an adequate economic or population base to 
support a junior ^^>IU»^f|. of their own. 

MINEHAL AKEA COLLEGE 

General Dcflcripiion 

Mineral Area College of the Mineral Area Junior 
College District v/bb organized in April, 1965. This 
district replaced the former Flat River Junior Col- 
lege established in 1922 as part of the Flat River 
Public .Schools. The campus is presently located in 
the former high school building at 116 College 
Avenue, Flat River, Missouri. However, the site 
for a new campus, to be located approximately 
one mWe aouthcast of F'lat River, has been pur- 
chased and plans are being developed for the 
new campus facilities. 

The legal district of the College includes 13 pub- 
lic school districta in St. Francois and Madison 
Counties, with an estimated population of 46.100 
and an estimated high school enrollment (grades 
9-12) of 2,772 studenta. The service area of the 
College, as perceived by the College staff, encom- 
passes two additional public school districta in 
Washington and Iron Counties. The combined pop- 
ulation of the legal district and service area is esti- 
mated to be 100,100 with a high school enrollment 
of 4,828 students. 

The total assessed valuation of the legal district 



is ^^80,000,000, with a state authorized tax levy of 
40 cents per $100 of assessed property value. An 
additional tax of 27 cents per $100 r.f assessed 
property value has been voted for debt retirement 
for the proposed new campus. 

The only other institution offering post-second- 
ary education within the service area of Mineral 
Area College is the Area Vocational School at 
Bonne Terre located approximately 5 miles north 
of Flat River. This institution offers post-sec- 
ondary adult education of a vocational nature. 

Enrollment 

A total of 814 students enrolled at Mineral Area 
College in the fall of 1967. Of these, 535 enrolled 
on a full-time basis and 279 were enrolled on a 
part-time basis, giving[ a full-time equivalent en- 
rollment of 763 students. Of the 763 FTE students, 
641 were enrolled in a college transfer program 
and 122 were enrolled in various technical- voca- 
tional programs offered by the College. These 
students were seized by 11 part-time and 31 full- 
time teaching faculty* 

Programs 

Student* at Mineral Area College may choose 
an area of study in the college transfer program 
or they may select from a total of eight technical- 
vocational programs in the general areas of busi- 
ness, engineering, commercial art, industrial tech- 
nology, nursing, and secretarial science. 

Future Considerations 

The reorganization of the Flat River Junior 
College District in 1965 gave evidence that the 
people of this area were looking for better methods 
of serving the post-secondary educational needs of 
the area. The new Mineral Area College brought 
all residents of St. Francois and Madison Counties 
into the legal district of the College, and since 
1966, several technical-vocational programs have 
been initiated to serve the educational needs of 
those not wishing to enter a pre-profcssional area 
of study. At the present time, several of these 
programs ore carried on in temporary facilities 
separate from the campus. The opening of the 
new campus shows promise of uniting programs, 
students, and faculty into a well-integrated com- 
prehensive institution and of providing space for 
expansion of program offerings. Possibilities for 
further expansion of the legal di-jtrict include 
Washington and Iron Counties to the west of the 
present district Students from portions of these 
two counties are already attending Mineral Area 
College, and expansion in this direction would ex- 
tend the services of the College to all residents of 
the two counties. Including these two counties 
in the legal district would also increase the finan- 
cial base for the operation of the College* 
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MISSOl RI SOUTHERN COLLEGE 
Genera] Description 

Missouri Southern College of the Junior College 
District of Jasper County had its beginning in 
1937 as a part of the Joplin Public School System. 
In 1938 the College moved to its own building and 
offered a full two-year college transfer program. 
In 1948 Franklin Technical School was created 
to offer college-level technical programs. On April 
7, 1964 voters of the area created the Jasper 
County Junior College District encompassing all 
of Jasper County and parts of Newton, Lawrence, 
and Barton Counties. On July 22, 1965, the 73rd 
General Assembly of the Missouri Legislature 
provided for the establishment of a two-year state 
senior college in Jasper County, when facilities of 
the Junior College District of Jasper Count> were 
available. The campus of Missouri Southern Col- 
lege is located at Newman and Duquense Roads in 
Joplin, Missouri. 

The legal district of the College includes 8 pub- 
lic school districts in Jasper County with an esti- 
mated population of 90,000 and a high school 
enrollment (grades 9-12) of 7,024 students. The 
service area of the College, as perceived by the 
College staff, encompasses 14 additional school 
districts in Barry. Lawrence, Dade, Barton, and 
Vernon Counties. The combined population of the 
legal district and service area is estimated to be 
260,000 with an estimated high school enrollment 
of 11,982 stuUents. 

The total assessed valuation of the legal dis- 
trict is $140,0<fo.000, with a state authorized tax 
levy of 30 cenU per $100 of assessed property 
value. 

Other institutions of higher education located 
within the service area of Missouri Southern 
College include Crowder College, a public junior 
college located at Neosho,' Missouri approximately 
20 miles south of Joplin; Ozark Bible College, a 
privately supported institution located in Joplin; 
Kansas State College of Pittsburg located at Pitts- 
burg, Kansas approximately 24 miles northwest 
of Joplin; and Southwest Baptist College, a pri- 
vately supported four-year college located at Boli- 
var, Missouri approximately 70 miles northeast of 
Joplin. 

EnroDnent 

A total of 1,868 students were enrolled at Mis- 
souri Southern College in the fall of 1967. Of these 
students, 1,474 were enrolled on a full-time basis 
and 394 were enrolled on a part-time basis, giving 
a full-time equHralent enrollment of 1,656 stu- 
dents. One tlhMMand five hundred sixty-two PTE 
students were enrolled in a college transfer pro- 
gram and 94 were enrolled in various technical- 
vocational programs. Thece students were served 
by 82 full-time and 44 part-time teaching faculty. 



Programs 

Students at Missouri Southern College may 
choose an area of study in the college transfer 
programs offered by the College or they may 
select from a total of nine technical- vocational 
programs in the general areas of business, engi- 
neering, nursing, automotive technology, secre- 
tarial science, computor technology, and health 
science. 

Future Considerations 

The development of the present campus at Mis- 
souri Southern College indicates that the College 
will have facilities for increased enrollment in the 
near future. The possibilities for expansion of the 
legal district are limited by the boundary of Kan- 
sas at the western edge of the present district and 
by the existing junior college district of Crowder 
College on the south. However, it appears pos- 
sible that the legal district may be expanded to 
the north and east to include Barton, Vernon, 
Cedar, Dade, and Lawrence Counties. This expan- 
sion would increase the financial and population 
base for the College as well as extend the services 
of the junior college to those areas without this 
service at the present time. 

MISSOURI WESTERN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
General Description 

Missouri Western Junior College had its begin- 
ning in 1916 as a part of the St. Joseph Public 
School System. In 1963 a separate administration 
was established for the College and it was moved 
to its present location at Tenth and Edmund 
Streets in St Joseph, Missouri. On January 19, 
1966 voters of the area created the Missouri 
Western Junior College District encompassing all 
of Buchanan County and portions of Andrew and 
Clinton Counties. 

The legal district of the College includes 12 
public school districts with an estimated popula- 
tion of 120,000 and a high school enrollment 
(grades 9-12) of 5,391 studenU. The service area 
of the College, as perceived by the College staff, 
encompasses 12 additional school districts in 
Platte, Andrew, Clay, Holt, and DeKalb Counties. 
The combined population of the legal district and 
the service area is estimated to be 165,000, with a 
high school enrollment of 12,627 students. 

The total assessed valuation of the legal district 
is $163,500,000, with a state authorized tax levy 
of 30 cents per $100 of assessed property .value and 
an additional voted tax levy of 28 cents per $100 
of assessed property value. 

Other institutions of higher education within 
the service area of Missouri Western Junior Col- 
lege include Maryville College of the Sacred Heart, 
a four-year Catholic college for women, located at 
Maryville, Missouri approximately 40 miles north 
of St. Joseph ; and Tarkio College, a four-year co- 
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educational church affiliated college, located at 
Tarkio/ Missouri approximately 54 miles north* 
west of St. Joseph ; and Northwest Missouri State 
College. 
EnroUment 

A total of 1,283 students were enrolled at Mis- 
souri Western in the fall of 1967. Of these stu- 
dents, 846 were enrolled on a fulUtime basis and 
437 were enrolled on a part-time basis, giving a 
full-time equivalent enrollment of 1,274 students. 
Of these students, 1,118 were enrolled in a college 
transfer program and 156 were enrolled in various 
technical-vocational programs. These students 
were served by 44 full-time and 19 part-time 
teaching faculty. 
Programs 

Students at Missouri Western may choose an 
area of study in the college transfer program or 
they may select from a total of eight technical- 
vocational programs in the general areas of busi- 
ness, secretarial science, computor technology, 
electronics, nursing, and aviation technology. 
Fotare Consideralioiis 

The development of a new junior college campus, 
now underway, at St Joseph will provide needed 
space for student facilities and for the expansion 
of technical-vocational programs. Expansion of the 
legal district to increase the financial and pop- 
ulation base is limited to the west by the boundary 
with Kansas. However, expansion of the legal dis- 
trict to the south, east and north would provide 
junior college services to the people of those areas. 

MOBERLY JUNIOR COLLEGE 
General Dcacriptioii 

Moberly Junior College of the School District of 
Moberly was founded in 1927, the first four-year 
junior college in the Bftidwest During the Hrst 
three years of its existence, classes met above a 
store in downtown Moberly. In 1931, the College 
was moved to its present site on College Street 
in Moberly, BGssouri. 

The legal district includes only the Moberiy 
School District, with an estimated pc^mlation of 
14,000 and a high school enroUment (grades 9-12) 
of 850 students. Since enrollment at the College is 
limited to students residing in the Moberly School 
District, there is no service area outside the imme- 
diate school district. 

The total assessed valuation of the legal district 
is 119,800,000, with no tax being levied speciHcally 
for the junior college which is operated in con- 
junction with the high school 

Other institutions of higher education located 
within the general area of Moberly Junior College 
include The University of Missouri at Columbia; 
Stei^ens College, a private college for women 
located at Columbia; ami Oiriii ff^^n College, a two- 
year church affiliated college for women located at 



Columbia, Missouri approximately 33 miles south 
of Moberly. 

Enrollment 

A total of 204 students enrolled at Moberiy 
Junior College in the fall of 1967. Of these, 195 
were enrolled on a full-time basis and 9 were 
enrolled on a part-time basis, giving a full-time 
equivalent enrollment of 199 students. Of the 199 
PTE students, 154 were enrolled in a college trans- 
fer program and the remaining 45 were enrolled 
in various technical-vocational programs. These 
students were served by 5 full-time and 17 part- 
time teaching faculty. 
Programs 

Students at Moberly may choose an area of 
study in the college transfer curriculum or they 
may select from a total of seven technical-voca- 
tional programs in the general areas of business, 
auotmotive technology, secretarial science, elec- 
tronics, and practical nursing. 
Future Considerationa 

The recent* removal of high school students from 
the junior college facility at Moberly to a sep- 
arate high school building has left the College 
with additional space which may be used to ac- 
commodate a greater number of students from the 
counties surrounding the legal district It would 
appear feasible and desirable, at this time, to 
expand the junior college district beyond the pres- 
ent boundaries of Moberly to increase both the 
financial and population bases for support of the 
College and to make junior college services avail- 
able to the people of the surrounding area. 

THREE RIVERS JUNIOR COLLEGE 
General Deecriptioa 

Three Rivers Junior College was organized April 
5, 19e6. The campus is located in a building for- 
meriy occupied by the Poplar Bluff High School 
located at 507 Vine Street, Poplar Bluff, Missouri. 

The legal district of the College is extensive, 
covering all or most of four counties and sections 
of three others. Twenty-Hve school districts sit- 
uated in Butler, Carter, Ripley, and Wayne Coun- 
ties make up the legal district of the College, with 
an estimated population of 58,400 and a high 
school enrollment (grades 9-12) of 4,400 students. 
The service area, as perceived by the College staff, 
includes 8 additional school districto in Stoddard 
and Dunklin Counties. The combined population of 
the legal district and service area is estimated to 
be 121,900^ ^th a high school enrolhnent of 6,900 
students. 

The total assessed valuation of the legal dis- 
trict is $70,160,000 with a sUte authorized tax 
levy of 40 cents per |100 of assessed property 
value. 

Other institutions <tf higher education located in - 
the general area of Three Rivers Junior College 
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include Southeast Missouri State College, a public 
senior college located at Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
approximately 60 miles northesist of Poplar Bluff; 
and Arkansas State College, a public senior college 
located at Jonesboro, Arkansas approximately 70 
miles south of Poplar Bluff. 

Enrollment 

Of the 481 students enrolled at Three Rivers in 
the fall of 1967, 360 enrolled on a full-time basis 
and 121 were enrolled on a part-time basis, giving 
a full-time equivalent enrollment of 458 students. 
Since classes at the College began in the summer 
of 1967, the only organized programs available to 
students in the fall of 1967 were in the college 
transfer curriculum. Students at Three Rivers 
were served by 14 full-time and 6 part-time teach- 
ing faculty in the fall of 1967. 

Programs 

WTiile the only programs available to students 
in the fall of 1967 were in the college transfer 
curriculum, seven new programs in the technical- 
vocational curriculum will be available to students 
in the fall of 1968. These programs are in the 
general areas of business, engineering, commer- 
cial art, dental assisting, and secretarial science. 

Future Considerations 

The present site occupied by Three Rivers Jun- 
ior College makes practical and imaginative use 
of a once-abandoned facility, however, it appears 
that an expansion of facilities will be necessary to 
accommodate an expansion of the curriculum. 
While there appear to be possibilities that the legal 
district could be expanded to the east to increase 
the financial and population bases for the College, 
there are the limitations of sparsity of population 
to the west and the boundary of Arkansas to the 
.south. To the north, expansion is limited by the 
already existing junior college district of Mineral 
Area. 

TRENTON JUNIOR COLLEGE 
General Description 

Trenton Junior College of the R-IX School Dis- 
trict of Grundy County was organized in 1925. 
The campus is located in Trenton, Mis.souri in the 
building formerly shared with the local high 
school. 

The legal district includes only the Trenton H-IX 
School District with an estimated population of 
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8,000 and a" high school enrollment (grades 9-12) 
of 520 students. The service area, as perceived 
by the College staff, encompasses SL^ditional 
high schools in the eight counties surrounding 
the College. These counties include Harrison, 
Daviess, Mercer, Grundy, Livingston, Putnam, 
Sullivan, and Linn Counties. The combined pop- 
ulation of the legal district and service area is esti- 
mated to be 87,000, with a high school enrollment 
of 5,611 students. 

The total assessed valuation of the legal district 
is $13,400,000, with no tax being levied specifically 
for the junior college which is operated in con- 
junction with the high school. 

The only other institution offering post-sec- 
ondary education within the service area of Tren- 
ton Junior College is the Brookfield-Chillicothe 
Area Vocational School located at Chillicothe, Mis- 
souri approximately 25 miles south of Trenton in 
Livingston County. 

Enrollment 

Of the 248 students enrolled at Trenton Junior 
College in the fall of 1967, 225 enrolled on a full- 
time basis and 23 enrolled on a part-time basis, 
giving a full-time equivalent enrollment of 239 
students. A total of 229 of these students were 
enrolled in a college transfer program and 10 were 
enrolled in a Licensed Practical Nurse program. 
The students at Trenton were served by 12 full- 
time and 5 part-time teaching faculty in the fall 
of 1967. 

Programs 

Students at Trenton may choose an area of 
study in the college transfer program or they may 
select from a total of four occupational programs 
in the general areas of business, secretarial 
science, and practical nursing. 
Future Considerations 

The physical facilities presently occupied by 
Trenton Junior College provide space for an expan- 
sion of the student body; however, it does not 
appear likely that such an expansion will take 
place unless the population base from which stu- 
dents may be drawn is expanded and the curricular 
offerings of the College are expanded and devel- 
oped to serve students de.siring education and 
training outside the pre-profe.ssional areas. 
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CHAPTER IV 



STATE- WIDl 

This chapter deals with state-wide junior college 
planning in the following areas: (A) Emphasis 
and Action; (B) State-wide Coordination; (C) 
Financial Support; (D) Criteria and Procedures 
for Establishment of New Districts; and (E) Re- 
lationships to Other Elements of Higher Educa- 
tion and Governmental Agencies. 

A. EMPHASIS AND ACTION 
Definition of Junior College 

Under current legislation, the establishment of 
the role of the junior college is charged to the 
governing agency at the state level. The State 
Board of Education. This arrangement does not 
provide a sufficiently firm philosophical or legal 
basis for the development of long-range programs. 
The following recommendation provides, through 
legislative action, a more precise and more sub- 
stantial foundation for decision making on the 
part of local boards of trustees. 
Recommendation 1: The Missouri School Laws, 
section 178.770 should be amended in order to 
provide a definition of a junior college. This 
definition should read: 

A "junior college" means an educational 
institution deriving financial support from a 
combination of local, state and federal sources 
and providing, primarily for all persons above 
the twelfth grade age level and primarily for 
those within commuting distance, collegiate 
and non-collegiate level education including 
(1) courses in liberal arts and sciences, and 
general education; (2) adult education 
courses; (3) courses in occupational, semi- 
technical and technical fields leading directly 
to employment; and (4) community services; 
which may result in the granting of diplomas, 
and certificates including those known as 
associate degrees but not including baccalau- 
reate or higher degrees. 
Functions 

Comprehensive functions are not mutually ex- 
clusive nor clearly distinguishable in the practices 
and organizations of many junior colleges of 
Missouri, however, it is not important that an in- 
stitution can clearly define each of the functions 
in its operation. It is important, however, that 
each college develop objective and empirical data 
to justify the emphasis, or lack of emphasis, in 
the services it provides to the residents of the area. 

It is advocated that a commonality of scope, as 
described by functions, serve as a philosophical 
determinant of the role of the junior college but 
-that-the diversity-of -needs of- the individual dis — 
trict serve as the determinant of actual program. 



PLANNING 

So precise model for junior college curricula or 
organization should be prescribed for Missouri. 
Similarities will exist between institutions, to be 
8ure; however, all institutions should seek to 
emphasize as many of the functions as the need 
of the residents of the district indicate and fi- 
nancial resources of the district will allow. 
Recommendation 2: Junior colleges in Missouri 
should be "comprehensive" institutions to the 
extent appropriate to the area served. The com- 
prehensive junior college is characterized by the 
performance of six basic functions: 

1. Occupational education of post-high school 
level ; 

2. General education for all categories of 
students; 

3. Transfer or p re-professional education ; 

4. Part-time (or adult) -education; 

5. Community service; 

6. The counseling and guidance, of students; 
for the con.stituents of the district. The appro- 
priate extent should be clarified in detail 
through continuous studies and surveys to de- 
termine unmet educational needs in the area 
served. 

State-wide Districting 

In order to develop a true equality of educa- 
tional opportunity at the post-high school level for 
all residents of Missouri, it is essential to extend 
the functions of junior college programs to all 
areas of the State on an equal financial responsi- 
bility basis. Therefore, it is essential that every 
resident of the State be a resident of a junior 
college district — 

Contributing to the need for expansion of the 
junior college system and extension of the func- 
tions of a junior college to all parts of the State 
is the selective admission policies of the state 
colleges and The University. 

It is also evident that some form of encourage- 
ment or mandate is necessary to accelerate a 
logically planned extension of junior college func- 
tions throughout the State. Encouragement should 
be provided through a financial "charge-back" 
system which will be discussed in the recommen- 
dations for financial support. The following 
recommendation is necessary to accomodate those 
areas which will have been isolated from junior 
college services due to previous district boundary 
designations or where local initiative is not suf- 
ficiently strong to accomplish the task of-equaliz- - 
ing educational opportunity in the State. 
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Recommendation 3: All areas of the State of Mis- 
souri should be a part of a junior college district 
by January 1, 1972. Through local initiative, 
those areas of the State not presently within a 
junior college district should annex to an exist- 
ing district or organize new or expanded dis- 
tricts tc» provide the junior college functions to 
all residents of Missouri within the general out- 
line of the districting plan discussed in Chapter 
V. Those areas which have not become a part 
of a district by 1972 should be designated as a 
member of the most appropriate district by the 
next legislative session. 

Interstate Planning 

Several of the junior colleges, and state colleges, 
presently enroll sizable numbers of students from 
other states due to their proximity to the state 
border. In the interest of providing an adequate 
equal c;ducational opportunity to all and to avoid 
the proliferation of competing institutions in close 
proximity to one another, it is advisable that in- 
stitutions be formed in cognizance of social, 
economic and mobility patterns rather than politi- 
cal boundaries. Mutual arrangements of this type 
would require compact or contractual agreements 
between the states in order to provide an equitable 
legal basis for the financing of the junior college 
program. 

Reeommendation 4: The State of Missouri should 
enter into discussion with neighboring states 
relative to the feasibility of establishing dis- 
tricts which may serve residents of both states 
and providing for financial support for such 
joint ventures. 

Area Vocational Centers 

The current organization of Jefferson College, 
in which the Junior College has been designated as 
the Area Vocational Center, both secondary and 
post-secondary, can serve as a model for other 
areas of the state. It would seem most appropriate 
to those areas which are less densely populated 
or are experiencing a rapid decline in population. 
The criteria to determine the transfer of an Area 
Center from its present designation under a public 
school district to the junior college should be : 

1. The adequacy of the present facility in pro- 
viding a comprehensive program that meets 
the needs of the residents of the area ; 

2. The present facility serves as an Area Center 
that has a sufficiently large population that 
merits the present expenditure of monies. 

The decision for designation must ultimately 
rest with the State Board of Education which is 



charged with the administration of the Federal 
Vocational Education Act of 1963 funds for Mis- 
souri. In communities where well-organized cen- 
ters are operating, studies should be conducted to 
determine the unmet needs so that cooperative 
articulated roles for the existing center and the 
junior college may be specified. 
Recommendation 5: In most areas of the State, the 
designation of Area Vocational Centers, as pro- 
vided in the Vocational Education Act of 1963, 
should be coterminous with the boundaries of 
the junior college district. Farther, all adult and 
post- secondary vocational- technical education 
prognims .shou! ' be an integral part of the 
junior college program, while the secondary 
level programs may be offered under a con- 
tractual arrangement between the junior college 
and the constituent school districts. 

B. STATE-WIDE COORDINATION 

The recommendations relative to state level 
planning and coordination * of junior colleges is 
essential to the fulfillment of any or all of the 
other recommendations made in this study. These 
recommendations are of paramount importance 
in the minds of junior college administrators and 
trustees in Missouri. Cited in Chapter II were 
several previous studies suggesting organizational 
changes at the state level. Most frequently sug- 
gested is the formation of a separate state board 
for junior colleges, a system which has been 
introduced into several states in the last few years 
and enjoys popularity in recent junior college 
literature. 

Historical View 

In the passage of the General Enabling Act of 
1961, supervision of tax supported junior colleges 
was assigned to the State Board of Education.* 
This assignment, when considered in retrospect, 
appears to have been a logical and expeditious 
decision because at that time the State Board of 
Education was the only agency or commission con- 
cerned with state-wide administration of educa- 
tional opportunity and also because the junior 
colleges in existence at that time were extensions 
of and integral parts of K-12 districts. It is noted, 
however, that an alternate bill (Senate Bill 141) 
introduced in the 1961 Se.ssion of the Legislature 
called for the establishment of a State Junior 
College Commission.' 

The Legislature in that same session appro- 
priated $743,145 for state aid to junior colleges 
as provided by law for the biennium July 1, 1961 
to June 30, 1963.^ The 71st General Assembly 



'MJiiouri Department of Education, Mitaouri School Lowm (Jeffenwn City: Miiaouri Department of Education. 1966). p. 281. 
'S. V. Martorana and E. V. HolUi, Surrty of StaU Leffialation Rtlating to Hightr Education: January 1961 to D9e0mber SI, 
iM/.iWaahington. D. C; UnitMl Sutet Prin ting Office. 1962). p. 142. 
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did not, howeverp specify or earmark any funds 
for the State Board of Education to carry out its 
new supervisory role. The 72nd General Assembly 
appropriated $3,300,000 for state aid to junior 
colleges and an additional $76,400 to the State 
Department of Education for administration of the 
junior college program for the 1963-65 Biennium/ 
The 72nd Legislature also established "The Mis- 
souri Commission on Higher Education for the 
planning and coordination of higher education in 
the State" which is charged with responsibilities 
for: 

1. Conducting studies of population and enroll- 
ment trends affecting institutions of higher 
education in the State ; 

2. Identifying higher education needs in the 
State in terms of the requirements and po- 
tential of the young people and in terms of 
labor force requirements for the development 
of commerce and industry, and of profes- 
sional and public services; 

3. Developing arrangements for more effective 
and more economical specialization among 
institutions in types of education programs 
offered and students served and for more 
effective coordination and mutual support 
among institutions in the utilization of fa- 
cilities, faculty and other resources; 

4. Designing a coordinated plan for higher edu- 
cation in the State (hereafter referred to as 
the coordinated plan) and for subregions in 
the State, which shall be based on the studies 
indicated above and on such others as may 
be deemed relevant by the Commission. 

Additional responsibilities include: 

1. Requesting the governing boards of all state- 
supported institutions of higher education, 
and of major private institutions to submit 
to the Commission any proposed policy 
changes which would create additional insti- 
tutions of higher education, additional resi- 
dence centers, or major additions in degree 
and certificate programs, and to make per- 
tinent recommendations relating thereto. 

2. Recommending to the governing board of any 
institution of higher education in the state 
the development, consolidation, or elimina- 
tion of programs, degree offerings, physical 
facilities or policy changes where that action 
is deemed by the Commission as in the best 
interest of the institutions themselves and/ 
or the general requirements of the State. 
Recommendations shall be submitted to gov- 

«E. V. Hollis* S. V. Martorana« and J. D. Brandt, Surv^w ©/ StaU L^gialaiion Relating to Higktr Education: January i, iB6S to 
D9e%mhtT $S, /#M.-(W»»hinirton, D. C: UnlUd SUtet Gdvernmtnt Printing Office, 1964). p. 144. 
*MisMiiri Department of Education « ep. eit^ pp. 227-228. 
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erning boards by twelve months preceding 
the term in which the action may take effect 
3. Recommending to the governing boards of 
state-supported institutions of higher edu- 
cation, including public junior colleges receiv- 
ing state support, formulas to be employed 
in specifying plans for general operations, 
for development and expansion, and for re- 
quests for appropriations from the General 
Assembly. Such recommendations will be 
submitted to the governing boards by April 
first of each year preceding a regular session 
of the General Assembly of the State of 
Missouri." 

Thus was instituted, by legislative decree, an 
overlapping of responsibilties, for among the nine 
responsibilties assigned to the State Board of Edu- 
cation under the Enabling Act of 1961 were six 
which closely approximate or relate directly to the 
Legislature's charges to the Commission on Higher 
Education. 

The charges to the State Board of Education, 
in the General Enabling Act of 1961, and the 
charges to the Missouri Commission on Higher 
Education to which they relate are : 

1. '^Establish the role of the two-year college in 

the state" which is related to Commission 
responsibilities (3) "Developing arrange- 
ment for more effective and more economic 
specialization . . and (4) "Designing a 
coordinated plan . . . . " 

2. "Set up a survey form . . . , provide super- 

vision in conducting . . require thQ results 
of the studies to be used in reviewing appli- 
cation . . . , and establish and use the survey 
results . . relates to Commission responsi- 
bility (2) "Identifying higher education 
needs in the State . . . . " 

3. "Require that the initiative to establish two- 

year colleges come from the area to be 
served" is related to and may be in conflict 
with Commission responsibilities (2), (3), 
and (4) and "additional" responsibility (2) 
"Recommending to the governing board of 
any institution of higher education in the 
state " 

4. "Formulate and put into effect uniform 

policies as to budgeting, recordkeeping, and 
student accounting" relates to the Commis- 
sion's "additional" responsibility (3) "Rec- 
ommending to the governing boards of state- 
supported institutions . . . formulas to be 
employed in specifying plans for geheral 
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operation, for development and expansion, 
and for requests for appropriations 

5. ^'Establish uniform minimum entrance re- 

quirements and uniform curricular offerings 
for all junior colleges" which relates to 
Commission (3) "Develop more effective 
and more economical specialization among 
institutions ** 

6. "Make a continuing study of junior college 

education in the state'* relates to all of the 
charges to the Commission. 

Philosophical View 

The junior college in Missouri began basically 
as an extension of the secondary school through 
grades thirteen and fourteen. From 1915 until the 
General Enabling Act of 1961, this was the modus 
operandi for all junior colleges in Missouri. Thus 
was developed a close allegiance between the early 
junior colleges and their companion secondary 
schools with a singular emphasis on college trans- 
fer programs. 

The General Enabling Act of 1961 created a 
new organizational pattern, the independent junior 
college district, for subsequent establishment of 
new junior college di.stricts. Provision for a con- 
tinuation of operation of existing districts was 
specifically included; however, four of the six 
institutions operating in 1961 have since expanded 
their legal district boundaries and established in- 
dependent boards of control. Moberly and Trenton 
Junior Colleges, the two smallest in the State, are 
the only institutions included with K-12 operating 
districts as of 1968. 

The reorganization of the four institutions men- 
tioned previously into independent districts and 
the creation of six new districts si nee' the Enabling 
Act, demonstrates a shift in philosophical stance 
from secondary extension status to full member- 
ship in the higher education enterprise. This 
higher education status is also portrayed in the 
legislation authorizing the apportionment of state 
aid to junior colleges on the basis of "semester 
hours of college credit.'*" 

Philosophically and practically the junior col- 
leges of Missouri, with the exception of Moberly 



and Trenton, are separate and distinct from the 
secondary school status and function and are more 
closely allied with higher education. However, it 
is equally as important to note that the junior 
colleges are not developing as carbon copies of 
the existing institutions of higher education but 
are a new and distinct sector of higher education 
and are deserving of recognition and support on 
their own merits. 

Practical View 

In a practical sense, the junior colleges have not 
been accorded proper status within the organiza- 
tion of the State Department of Education?; The' 
junior college is a major institution of post- 
secondary education supervised by the State Board 
of Education, yet it has been subordinated in 
visibility and influence. At the present time, the 
individual responsible for supervision of the junior 
colleges is at a fourth echelon position under the 
Assistant Commissioner, Division of Special Ser- 
vices. Other departments within this division are 
Data Processing, Educational Research, Teacher 
Education and Certification, Special Education, 
Publications and Information, Civil Defense Adult 
Education, Vocational Rehabilitation, School for 
Blind, and School for Deaf (see Chart 1). All of 
these are important elements of education, how- 
ever, it is suggested that junior colleges enrolling 
approximately 22,000 individuals, expending 
$6,273,235 in State aid, in 1967-68, represent a 
need in change of scope and emphasis far differ- 
ent from the present companion departments. 

In the recommendations of the Academy for 
Educational Development, one important sug- 
gestion was the development uf leadership in the 
position of director of junior colleges through 
selection of an individual with experience, com- 
pensated at "a salary enabling him to deal with the 
presidents of the junior colleges of the state on an 
equal basis."^ Missouri has been fortunate in the 
.selection of the two individuals who have held this 
position since its creation. However, a lack of 
staff has seriously curtailed the fulfillment of the 
potential leadership and service functions such a 
position offers. 
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SUMMARY OP STATE AID APPROPRIATIONS AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENDITURES 196M969 




$ 739.160 
761.368 
1.050.176 
1,660.388 
S.120.076 
4.913.340 
6.273.236 (Eat) 
7.312.000 (Proj) 




•SUU Dcpmrtment of Educition Fijuret. 
umed in the ..neml .dmini-tr-tiv": bX"of'^%uu I48^«3). 8«b.«.«.nt .lloc.tion.'^'J: cot 

During the eight-year span portrayed in Table 
3, appropriations have increased almost tenfold 
due to a greater proportion of the cost per student 
being paid by the State and an increase of over 
700% in the number of students served. At the 
same time, the supervisory budget showed litUe 
change as it provided for a director, secretarial 
assistance, travel, and some other incidental ex- 
penses. (It is important to note, however, that 
overhead and some other costs were borne by the 
Department of Education which would increase 
the cited figure.) In the fall of 1967. an assistant 
director was added to the staff thus causing the 
increase in 1967-68 and 1968^9. The salary of 
the director is and has been below the salary paid 
to the president of the smallest independent junior 
college, while the assistant's salary is less than 
that of fourth or fifth echelon administrators in 
many of the junior colleges of the State. 
Review of Observatioiw 

1. ITiere are logical and expeditious reasons 
why the supervision of junior colleges was as- 

Vu^^ Department of Education in 

the Enabhng Act of 1961. 



2. The establishment of the Commission on 
Higher Education created an overlapping of 
responsibility. • 
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3. Junior Ck)lleges in Missouri have moved from 
a secondary extension, college transfer orientotion 
prior to the 1961 General Enabling Act. to emerg- 
ing comprehensive community-junior colleges to- 
day and are important members of the higher 
education enterprise in Missouri. 

4. The junior college department has not been 
able to gain its proper stetus within the organi- 
zation of the State Department of Education. 
Thus, the fine men serving the junior colleges of 
the State have had to operate from fourth echelon 
positions. 

Recommended State-Wide Plan 

In light of the above observations and with a 
view toward more efficient and effective planning 
and coordination of junior colleges as a full and 
co-equal partner in Missouri higher education the 
following is recommended. 
Recommendation 6: Coordination of Public Junior 
Colleges of Missouri should remain with the 
State Board of Education. Prior to the year, 
1970. the organization of the Department of 
Education should be significantly modified. 

A separate bureau of the Department of Edu- 
cation should be created to serve and coordinate 
all phases of post-secondary or adult education 
currently within the jurisdiction of the State 



Board of Education. This bureau should bear a 
tile indicating its major concerns (e.g. Junior 
College and Post-Secondary Education). See 
Chart 2. 

1. The administrator of this Bureau should be 
appointed as a Deputy Commissioner. The 
individual selected as Deputy Commissioner 
of Junior Colleges an ' Post-Secondary Edu- 
cation should be an individual with necessary 
experience and professional stature to pro- 
vide leadership and ser\'ice to the junior 
college and post-secondary education pro- 
gram in Missouri. He should be compensated 
at a level commensurate with his responsi- 
bilities and comparable to the compensation 
of Missouri junior college presidents and 
regional and national junior college leaders. 

The State Board of Education should in- 
volve the chief administrators of Missouri 
Public Junior Colleges in the screening and 
selection of the candidates for the position - ' 
of Deputy Commissioner. However, final 
selection must rest with the Commissioner 
of Education and the State Board. 

2. The Junior College and Post-Secondary Edu- 
cation Bureau should be organized into four 
divisions: (1) Administration; (2) Program 
Development; (3) Technical Education ; and 
(4) Research and Service. Each of the di- 
visions should be under the administrative 
direction of an Assistant Commissioner 
selected for his understanding of the junior 
college as a comprehensive institution of 
higher education and for his competence in 
the area of coord inative responsibility to 
which he is assigned: The Assistant Commis- 
sioner should be compensated at a salary level 
comparable to that of the second echelon ad- 
ministrators in the larger Missouri Public 
Junior Colleges. In addition, adequate tech- 
nical, secretarial and clerical staff should be 
provided for each of the four divisions. 

3. Suggested major areas of consultant assis- 
tance for each of the divisions are: 

a. For Administv n — 

(1) Finance, 

(2) Facilities, 

(3) Personnel, and ^ 

(4) Federal Assistance; 

b. For Program Development — 

(1) General and Transfer Curricula, 

(2) Student Personnel, 

(3) Adult Education, ^ ^ 
(a) Basic ^ t 



(b) Specialized (not vocational-tech- 
nical) areas and 
(4) Library; 

c. For Technical Education — 

(1) Adult Education 

(a) Business 

(b) Indu.strial 

(c) Health Occupations, 

(2) Vocational Guidance, 

(3) Vocational Rehabilitation, 

(4) Federal Aid for Vocational- 
Technical Education, 

(5) Adult Area Vocational Programs; 

d. For Research and Service — 

(1) Institutional Research, 

(2) State-wide Research, 

(3) Data Processing, and 

(4) Publicaiions and Information. 

TLe details of the reorganization proposed in 
i»et>erHl above must be left to the Department of 
i'<Jucati'>n. Further, it is incumbent upon those 
who plan the details of reorganization to build in 
channels of coordination^ and communication to 
facilitate the interchange of ideas, information, 
and service from similar elements of the two major 
bureaus. 

Recommendation 7: The responsibilities of the 
State Board of Education, as specified in 
Section 178.780 of \hQ .Missouri School Laws, 
1966, regarding public junior colleges, should 
be modified to clearly establish the coordinative 
role of the State Board of Education. It shall be 
the responsibility of the State Board of Edu- 
cation to : 

1. Develop standards and procedures for the 
establishment of junior college districts and 
approve districts which indicate evidence of 
qualification according to the legislated cri- 
teria through — 

a. a local survey of need and potential, 

b. local area initiative to establish the junior 
college; 

2. Conduct continuing studies of junior college 
education in the State with the cooperation 
of junior colleges, the Commission on Higher 
Education, and other facets of higher edu- 
cation ; 

3. Distribute State financial support, formulat- 
ing and utilizing uniform policies regarding 
financial accounting, recordkeeping, and 

, student accounting; 

4. Provide leadership and assistance to the in- 
dividual junior college in assessment of pro- 
gram, finance, and facilties relative to 
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accrediUtion by a rt-coKnized a^rency or 
regional association. Kor in.-^ti tut ions nut uc- 
credite(i \\\ it osr manner, provide con- 
sultants .ir i • \;;:' .-r^ Up determine annual 
*'inter;-. appv-^va. i!!.*-,: such time as the 
instit'i* ' n r ^w vs av rr^utation : 

5. (ontir.'uuisly eoii'sul* \\ .'h and advist? the 
instit!::i(»n.'» n^'ativ*- • :heir status of con- 
form " • r'r t • • smn r :. nt.s of present lepi?*- * 
lati<- : ]\r :.'iri -elation re^rardinff junior 
C(>lle>ft'H jri State; 

(). KncouraRe the tH|ualizinjr of opportunity 
for all re.sidents of Missouri through co- 
operative efforts of the junior colicRes of 
the Slate; and 

7. Kmpln\ a Deputy Commissiunt-r and ade- 
quate staff to ajisist the Missouri State Hoard 
of Education in fulfilling its duties through 
leailership. c<M.r«lir..-' i i 'xjperation, and 
service for tht- pw ..c j inior colleges of 
Missouri. 

RecommendatkKi 8: It is recommendeil that in the 
fiscal year, 1970-71. the House of RepresenUi- 
tives of the Generhl Assembly of the State of 
Missouri appf)int an Evaluation Committee to 
determine whether the responsibilities and ad- 
ministrative arrangement.s as outline<l in Rec- 
ommendation t> have l>et?n ade<pjately performed 
by the Slate l^oard of Education and the State 
Department of Education. If it is determined by 
this Evaluation Committee that the provisions 
of Recommendation 6 have not been axlequately 
met. the General Assembly shall then take the 
necessary steps to create a Missouri Public 
Junior College Commission (see Chart 3). 

This CommiMsion should be charged with re- 
sponsibility for the planning and coordination 
of public junior col}.egeH in Missouri, and so 
constituted as to recognize the junior college 
as a full and co-equal sector of higher education 
having unique characteristics, capabilities and 
respon,sibiIitie5. 

A. The Public Junior College Commi««^ion should 
t>e comprised of one citizen from ^iich legal 
public junior college district iu Missouri. 
(Ba5ed upon the districting plan proposed in 
this study, the Missouri Public Junior Col- 
lege Commission would eventually have f-' 
teen meml>ers.) 

B. Members of the Missouri Public Junior Col- 
lege Commiswsion should be appointed by the 
Governor with the advice and consent of the 
Missouri State Senate. Further, each Public 
Junior College Board of Trustees should rec- 
ommend two individuals from the district 
who are leaders in the community, possesainr 



a knowledge of and appreciation for the role 
of the junior colleges as an institution of 
higher education. At least one half of the 
Commis.siou membership shall be selected 
from the recommendations of the Boards of 
Trustees. No member of the Missouri Public 
Junior College Commission shall be engaged 
in any public employment for which he shall 
receive a regular salary from public fund.' or 
be actively engaged in education as a pro- 
fession or hold current membership on a 
school board or board of trustees of a public 
or nonrpublic college, university or technical 
institute. 

C. Members should be appointed for terms of six 
years, with one-third of the membership ap- 
pointed everj*" two years. Initially, members 
will be appointed for staggered terms of two 
years, four years, and six years. 

D. In addition to the appointed members of the 
Mi.s.souri Public Junior College Commission, 
the Executive Secretary of the Missouri Com- 
mission on Higher Education and the Assis- 
tant Commissioner, Division of Vocational 
Education, State Department of Education, 
shall sei've as ex officio members of the Mis- 
souri Public Junior College Commssion, 

E. It shall be the responsibility of the Mi.ssouri 
PuBllc Junior College Commission to: 

1. Develop standards and procedures for the 
establishment of junior college district^) 
and approve districts which indicate evi- 
dencft-of qualification according to the 
legislated criteria through — 

a. a local survey of need and potential, 

b. local area initiative to establish the 
junior college; 

2. Conduct continuing studies of junior col- 
lege education in the state with the co- 
operation of these institutions. The Com- 
mission on Higher Education, and other 
facets of higher education; 

3. Distribute state financial support, formu- 
lating and utilizing uniform policies 
regarding financial accounting, record- 
keeping, and student accounting; 

4. Provide leadership aiid assistance to the 
individual junior college in assessment of 
program, finance, and facilities relative to 
accreditation by a recognized agency or 
regional association. For institutions not 
accredited in the above manner, provide 
consultants and examiners to determine 
annual "interim approval** until such time 
as the institution receives accreditation; 

5. Continuously consult with and advise the 
institutions relative to their status of con- 
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formity to the requirements of present 
lesrialation or future legislation regarding 
junior colleges in the State ; 

6. Encourage the equalizing of opportunity 
for all residents of Missouri through co- 
operative efforts of the junior colleges of 
the State; 

7^Einploy-an..KxecuUve Secretary and ade^ 

quate staff to assist the Missouri Junior 
College Commission in fulfilling its duties 
through leadership, coordination-cooper- 
atlon» and service for the public junior 
colleges of Missouri. 

E. The individual appointed as Executive Secre- 
tary» Missouri Public Junior College Commls- 
slon» should be an individual of Professional 
stature and adequate experience to provide 
leadership and service to the junior colleges 
of Missouri. He should be compensated at a 
level commensurate with his responsibilities 
and comparable to the compensation of Mis- 
souri junior college presidents and regional 
and national junior college leaders* 

In the selection of the Executive Secretary, 
the Commission should: (1) seek applicants 
for the position; (2) the Missouri Associa- 
tion of Public Junior College Presidents 
should serve as a screening committee 
charged with the selection of at least five 
and not more than ten applicants most quali- 
fied for the position ; and (3) the Commission 
should then conduct interviews and arrive at 
its selection from the designated candidates* 

F* The Public Junior College Commission should 
^ employ a professional staff to administer its 
duties and responsibilities. In addition to the 
Executive Secretary, the staff should con- 
sist of four Associate Secretaries, and such 
technical, secretarial and clerical staff as is 
deemed necessary to efficient operation. 

The four Associate Secretaries should be 
selected for their understanding of the junior 
college as an Institution of higher education 
and their particular competence In one of the 
following areas: 

1. Administration; 

2. Program Development; 

3. Technical Program Development; 

4. Research and Service. 

Each of the Associate Secretaries should be 
compensated at a salary level comparable to 
that of the second echelon administrators In 
the larger Missouri public junior colleges. 



C. FINANCIAL SUPPORT 
FOR JUNIOR COLLEGES 
Historical View 

Missouri has experienced a similar historical 
pattern of financial support for junior colkg«s as 
have most states. From 1916, the time of estabUih* 
ment of the first public junior college in Missouri, 
until pftHAiigP nf ftio Wt^n>.Hn^ ^Qg^^ junior 

colleges were entirely dependent upon locally 
raised revenues to support these post-high school 
programs. 

The first Missouri state aid to public junior 
colleges was appropriated for the 1961-62 aca- 
demic year. The general provision for state aid has 
been a flat grant per full-time equated (FTE) 
student. The flat grant provided was |200 per 
FTE student from 1961-62 through 1964-65, |240 
for 1965-66 and 1966-67,. and |820 or one-half 
the per capita cost, whichever is less, for 1967-68. 
The definition of an FTE student has been based 
upon the total number of "eligible" semester hours 
divided by a designated number of semester hours. 
The divisor utilized was 80 semester hours for 
1961-62 through , 1964-66 and 24 semester hours 
19^5 through the present time. 

In terms of authorized local tax support, the 
Enabling Act of i96l established a graduated 
system based upon the total assessed valuation of 
the junior college district. The legislated authori- 
zation prescribes an upper limit of ten cents per 
hundred dollars valuation for districts containing 
a total valuation of one billion dollars assessed 
valuation or more; twenty cents for districts of 
five hundred million but less than one billion; 
thirty cents for districts of one hundred million 
but less than five hundred million ; and forty cents 
for districts of less than one hundred million total 
assessed valuation. The Study Team found a unani- 
mous conlwnsus that this authorization system 
was not in the best interest of junior college de- 
velopment in Missouri. Actual levies range from 
sixteen cents to fifty-eight cents per hundred 
dollars assessed valuation. The State does not 
presently contribute any funds toward capital out- 
lay, and several institutions have therefore been 
forced to allocate a sizable portion of their author- 
ised levy to buildings and debt service. Thus, 
operational expenditures are curtailed or a larger 
share of instructional cost is being assessed to 
the student 
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Views and Opinions 

In the course of the research for this Study, 
Missouri leaders in junior colleges, state level 
officials, and other individuals in higher educa- 
tion were polled as to their opinions on the fi- 
nancing of junior colleges. The purpose of this 
questioning was to establish some measurable in- 
dication of the degree to which each element 
(loca l, state and student f inancial resources) 
should be drawn into the support or junior college 
opi' ration. 

Local Participation. When asked to what degree 
should local tax funds support the operation of 
junior colleges, seventy-four percent of those 
querried indicated that one-third of the cost should 
be provided from local funds while seventeen per 
cent indicated less than one-third and nine per 
cent indicated as much as one-half (Table 4). 



State Participation. On the question of how 
much support should be provided by the State, 
seventy percent of the respondents indicated one- 
half, twenty-six percent advocated one-third, 
while four percent indicated a two-thirds level of 
support (Table 5). 

Student Participation. When asked what portion 
of the burden should be borne by the student, fifty- 
four percent indicated one-sixth or less of the cost. 
(None — 470, one-tentn — 47c, one-sixtn — ^^yo) 
Thirteen percent indicated one-fourth and thirty* 
three percent indicated one-third as the level of 
student participation (Table 6). 

The consensus of opinion on pattern of support 
tends to advocate one-half from the State, one- 
third from local funds, and one-sixth from the 
student. These considerations will be included in 
the recommendations which follow. 



Table 4 

OPINIONS OF TWENTY-THREE ADMINISTRATORS REGARDING PROPORTION OF 
CURRENT OPERATING COSTS FOR MISSOURI PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES 
TO BE SECURED FROM LOCAL FUNDS 
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Table 5 



OPINIONS OF TWENTY-THREE ADMINISTRATORS REGARDING PROPORTION OF 
CURRENT OPERATING COSTS FOR MISSOURI PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES 
TO BE SECURED FROM STATE FUNDS 




Table 6 



OPINIONS OF TV, ;;NTY-F0UR ADMINISTRATORS REGARDING PROPORTION OF CURRENT 
OPERATING COSTS FOR MISSOURI PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES 
TO BE SECURED FROM STUDENT TUITION 
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The respondents to the inquiries were also asked 
to suggest a minimum and a desirable per capita 
operating level. In terms of a minimum per capita 
operating level, the majority indicated an expendi- 
ture of six hundred dollars or more. Within this 
majority, forty-four percent indicated an expendi- 
ture of $600 to $799, while forty-eight percent 



advocated an $800 to $999 minimum per capita 
expenditure (Table 7). 

Relative to a desirable level of expenditure, 
forty-four percent advocated $1,000 to $1,199, 
thirty-eight percent indicated $800 to $999, twelve 
percent suggested a level of $1,200 or more, and 
eight percent advocated less than $800 per capita 
expenditure (Table 8). 



Table 7-- — 

MINIMUM PER CAPITA OPERATING LEVEL FOR MISSOURI PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES 
AS SUGGESTED BY TWENTY-FIVE MISSOURI ADMINISTRATORS 




Table 8 

DESIRABLE PER CAPITA OPERATING LEVEL FOR MISSOURI PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES 
AS SUGGESTED BY TWENTY-FIVE MISSOURI ADMINISTRATORS 




'iWi . 
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Assumptions 

In light of the responses from the administra- 
torft and after a thorough study of financial sup- 
port in Missouri and several other states, the 
Study Team has developed recommendations based 
upon the following assumptions. 

The financial support program: 

1. Should encourage a state-wide equality of edu- 
cational opportunity; 

2. Should provide for responsiveness to the dy- 
namics wittitn each maiviauai alStftStl 

3. Should include concern for the individual d'S- 
trict's financial ability; 

4. Should establish an equal partnership between 
the State and the local districts; 

5. Should initially include participation by the 
student to limited degree with tuition rates 
kept to a minimum; 

6. Should incorporate incentive to each district 
to provide the best education it can afford ; 

7. Should be characterized by ease of computa- 
tion and accessibility of input variables; 

8. Should provide for authorization of a tax levy 
for bonding purposes for capital outlay; 

9. Should provide for a "charge-back" system for 
both operational and capital outlay expendi- 
tures whereby the home district of the student 
will contribute to his education expense if he 
must seek a program not offered where he 
resides ; 

10. Should provide for the elimination of non- 
resident tuition or fees for Missouri residents 
replacing these with the "charge-back" system 
mentioned above; 

11. Should provide a sound and predictable sup- 
port level; 

12. Should define a minimum number of negoti- 
able factors for subsequent updating bien- 
nially to meet changing financial needs; 

13. Should provide for the revision of the tax levy 
authorization currently specified In the junior 
college legislation; and 

14. Should provide start-up state aid to newly 
established districts. 

RMomnendation 9; The Missouri State Legisla- 
ture should establish a foundation support pro- 
gram for financing the operation of junior 
college education, Further, the present per- 
missive legislation providing for a gra<luated 
authorized tax levy should be amended to allow 
all districts to levy up to 40 cents per one hun- 
dred dollars assessed valuation for operation 



regardless of total assessed valuation within 
the district. 

The Foundation Support Program 

The support program description which follows 
is basically a foundation program but has in» 
corporated within it several factors which reflect 
the views of Missourlans as demonstrated through 
present legislation and practice. The program in- 
cludes five basic elements: (A) a standard of 
adequacy, (B) a level of student participation, 
iCA a, Ipvftl nf Inral riiBtricfc pftrtirlpntinn, (T>) a 
level of state aid eligibility limit, and (£) a level 
of effort for qualification for state aid. A descrip- 
tion of each element and the computational for- 
mula for each follows: 

A. Standard of Adequacy. A minimum expenditure 
expressed In dollars per full-time equated stu- 
dent should be established for the entire state. 
Missouri has already Inferred such a standard 
In the adoption of the $320 or 60 percent of 
actual per capita expenditure (whichever Is 
less) state aid formula presently In use. The 
"standard of adequacy" in Missouri currently 
is $640 per full-time equivalent student. This 
"standard of adequacy" represents the minimal 
financial effort made toward the education of 
each full-time equivalent student Any district 
not meeting this standard would not qualify for 
state aid. In Missouri, all existing junior col- 
leges are meeting this $640 per capita ex:iendl- 
ture level. 

B. Level of Student Participation. Although much 
argument has been presented In junior college 
literature supporting tuition/maintenance fee 
free education for two years beyond high 
school, practices In Missouri and the stated 
views of Individuals In junior colleges Indicate 
a feeling that the student should participate in 
the financing of his own education. Therefore, 
the first element contributing to the effort to 
meet the "standard of adequacy" is a eomputO' 
tional tuition/maintenance fee of $100 per year 
per fulUtlme equated student. This amount Is 
used for computation only and does not riipre- 
sent any minimum or maximum tuition/main* 
tenance fee limitation. Most of the junior col* 
leges are charging fees In excess of this $100 
figure, It Is further recommended that student 
participation should approximate one-sixth of 
the per capita cost per FTE student and should 
never exceed one-third of that cost. 

C. Level of Local District Participation, This ele- 
ment of the support program would be computed 
by dividing the total assessed valuation of the 



NOTK: for purpoiM of eompuutlon« th« u»Ul numbfr of full.tlmc tquiiraltnt (PTE) ttud«nU curfntly )■ d«fln«d by th« quotl«nt of 
tht Mnnual toUl number of tllfibU MmMUt crtdit houri compt«U<l In • Junior eotlcf* diitrict divid«<l by 24 ertdit hourt. Thli 
fiffur* mor« cloMly r«pr«MnU th« cott of infraction ihan it doM th« numb«r of Individual! Mrv«d. 
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junior college district by the number of PTE 
students to determine the amount of assessed 
valuation supporting the education of each FTE 
student. The local contribution from taxes to- 
ward achieving the "standard of adequacy" 
would be determined by multiplying a compu- 
tational levy of 10 cents per hundred dollars 
of assessed valuation supporting the education 
of each FTE student. The resultant product 
represents in dollars the local tax contribution 
toward meeting the "standard ofUdequacy". 

D. State Aid Eligibility Limit. The maximum 
amount of state aid for which a district is 
eligible for each FTE student would be com- 
puted by adding the $100 student participation 
to the amoUnt of local participation, then sub- 
tracting that sum from the ''standard of ade- 
quacy". Formula: A— (B + C)=D All junior 
colleges would be eligible for 50 percent of the 
level of adequacy or the computed "state aid 
eligibility limit", whichever wjas more. 

E. Level of Effort for Qualification. In compliance 
with the assumption that state and local par- 
ticipation should represent an equal partner- 
Hhip, the following condition is attached in the 
computation of state aid. At no time should 
state aid exceed 50 percent of the per capita 
coHt; therefore^ the junior college district 
would receive an amount equal to the "state 
aid eligibility limit" or an amount equal to 50 
percent of actual expenditure per FTE student 
for operating, whichever is less. 

Explanatory Note 

Table 9 pre.sents an example of the application 
of the state-aid formula proposed. It is based upon 
conditions existent in 1967-68 to provide the 
reader with an indication of the resultant aid to 
the various institutions. 

The "standard of adequacy" should In the very 
near future })egin to approach the average expen- 
diture for the operation of junior colleges In 
Missouri. Therefore, the "standard of adequacy" 
recommended for the first year of implementation 
would be placed at the $000 level which is the 
estimated average expenditure made by the junior 
colleges for the 1068-69 and 1969-70 academic 
years (see Chart 4). 

Recommendation 10: The State of Missouri should 
assist junior college di.Htricts by providing for 
fifty percent of the cost of sites, buildings and 
equipment, and the local district should assume 
the other fifty percent of the cost. Any federal 
funds availa}>le for construction and equipment 



should be used to reduce the contribution from 
the local district and the State in equal amounts. 
All such projects must be approved, by the Mis- 
souri Commission on Higher Education, for 
federal or .state funding in the manner currently 
used. 

Recommendation 11 : The General Assembly should 
enact permissive legislation allowing junior col- 
lege districts to levy a tax of not more than 10 
cents per hundred dollars assessed valuation, for 
bonding purposes for capital outlay needs, in 
addition to the recommended 40 cent operating 
levy. 

Recommendation 12: Section 178.390 of the Mis- 
souri School Laws which permits public school 
districts to pay the tuition fee for a student, 
resident of the public school district, who at- 
tends a public junior college operated outside of 
said district should be amended. The amend- 
ment should require public school districts, not 
constituents of a public junior college district, 
to provide payment for the operational and cap- 
ital outlay expense for any high school graduate 
or student otherwise qualified for enrollment in 
a junior college program, resident of the public 
school district, who wishes to attend a public 
junior college in the State. 
In addition to the normal resident tuition paid 
by the student, an operational expense reimburse- 
ment from the sending district should approxi- 
mate, but not exceed, the portion of per capita 
cost derived from the tax levies of the junior col- 
lege district. In addition, the receiving junior col- 
lege district may also charge the sending district 
a fee of $50 per session of enrollment (semester 
or term) not to exceed $100 per year for any one 
student for capital outlay expenses. 

Further, the same reimbursement arrangement 
may be executed between operating junior college 
districts if a student wishes to pursue a program 
(jf study in another junior college which is not 
offered In his home junior college district. Pro- 
gram is defined as a planned and sequential series 
of courses and experiences leading to the awarding 
of a diploma, certificate or degree, less. than the 
baccalaureate degree. 

Recommendation 13: The State of Missouri should 
appropriatfj the amoimt of $r)0,000 for the initial 
year's oxpenses of planning and development of 
a newly established junior college district. This 
Hum of money, designated as the "planning 
Au fund**, should be provided by the State in order 
^ to allow for systematic planning and orderly 
development. 
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Tables 

EXAMPLE OF 1 




* Levy per one hundred dollax 
Basic formula of at least 2 
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ISSOURI PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE FINANCUL SUPPORT PROGRAM 
1967-68 




I assessed valuation. 

IZ of the standard of adequacy* 



Chart 4 
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$453 $456 $464 $465 



D. CRITERIA AND PROCEDURES FOR THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF NEW DISTRICTS 
' The Junior College Act- of 1961 specified three 
criteria for the approval of applications for con- 
ducting an election to establish a new junior col- 
lege district. The legislation stated that a junior 
college may be organized provided: 
Prior to the organization of a district under 
sections 178.770 to 178.890, the State Board of 
Education shall establish standards for the or- 
ganization of the district which shall include 
among other things: 

1. Whether a junior college is needed in the 
proposed district; 

2 » Whet her the assessed valuation of taxable, 
tangible property in tTie proposed uislricl is~ 
sufficient to support adequately the proposed 
junior college; and 

3. Whether there were a sufficient number of 
graduates during the preceding year to sup-^ 
port a junior college in the proposed district.* 



This legislated statement of criteria for estab- 
lishment is excellent, however, the procedures for 
determining qualification of a proposed district 
for meeting the standards implied by the legislated 
criteria and explicit in the action of the approving 
agency should be made more detailed. 
Feasibility Studies 

Recommendation 14: The Missouri State Board of 
Education should require that proposed districts 
should conduct a study which follows the out- 
line suggested by the Commission on Legislation 
of the American Association of Junior Colleges." 

Further, it is recommended that the indi- 
vidual responsible for reviewing applications not 
— be'^ftged4n~th^evelop mont of tho doewnentr- 
It is strongly recommended that professional 
consultants be employed from outside the pro- 
posed district to direct the study. The following 
format should be adopted as a guide to organiza- 
tion of the study and the resultant application. 
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*'MiMOuri Dffpartment of education, Mi$$ouri School Low (Jaffarton City: Mlaaouri Dtpartmant of Education, 19M), p. 280. 
*Coniniia«ion on UirlaUtion of the American Aaaocfation of Junior CollaiTMi Prineipl§§ cf Ugiilaliv Action for Community Junior 
Ct//«pff (WMhlnrton, D. C: American A^aoclation of Junior Collafaa. 1M2), p. 4. 
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FORMAT 



PURVEY FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A JUNIOR COLLEGE DISTRICT 



I. SOCIO-ECONOMIC AND POPULATION DE- 
SCRIPTIOXS OF THE PROPOSED DISTRICT 

A. An historical presentation of population 
trends in the proposed district. 

Source: U. S, Bureau of the Census 

B. Population projections including methodol- 
ojfy or rationale for the predtction. 

Sources: University of Missouri 
Public Utility Firms 
Independent or Govemmen.^i 
Research Studies 
— C^UJcaLnDlimia qI po pulation composition and 
<haracteri.stics. 
1^ Age 

2. Sex 

3. Economic conditions 

4. Educational condition's 

5. Employment conditions 
6 Rural-urban residence 
7. Stability of residence 

Sources : U. S. Bureau of the Census 
State and Local Agencies 

D. Business and industrial growth trends and 
projections, 

Sourcas: U. S. Bureau of the Census 
('hamber of Commerce 
State and Ix>cal Agencies 
Independent and Governmental 
Research and Studies 

E. Any other factors which depict the condi- 
tions of living in the proposed district. 

II. MAI*S SHOWLN'G TOPOGRAPHY, ROAD 
SYSTEMS, POPULATION CENTERS AND 
MAIN COMMUTING ROUTES TO A PRO- 
POSED CAMPUS 

A. Separate maps clearly depicting: 

1. Boundaries of the district, the geographic 
center, the population center, and com- 
munities; 

2. Road networks as related to the elements 
of the first map and topographical bar- 
riers ; 

:5. Business and industries employing 50 or 
more people; (Used as reference for Item 
I and V) 

1. Secondary and post-secondary educational 
institutions within the district; 

5. Post-secondary institutions within a 50- 
mile radius of the district and possible 
area to be annexed to the district at a 
later time. 



B. Narrative presentations describing: 

1. Size and topi^graphical influences; 

2. Legal composition of the district; 

3. Constituent school districts by county; 

4. Accessibility of the proposed college to 
potential students. 

IIL F0LIX)W.UP STUDIES OF HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENTS IN PREVIOUS YEARS 
A. A survey of former high school students of 
the proposed distnct should be conducted to: 

1. Determire educational and employment 
patiern»-f^lowini?4iiKH-fiohoo^ 

2. Assess the value of the high school train- 
ing in preparation for post-high school 
experience ; 

3. Survey opinions of graduates on the need 
for post-high school educational oppor- 
tunity in their home community. 

IV. PROSPECTIVE COMMUNITY JUNIOR COL- 
LEGE STUDENTS 

In estimating enrollment potential, the spon- 
sors of the application should present a range 
based upon four factors: (a) total population; 
(b) high school enrollment grades 9-12; (c) po\y- 
ulation 18-19 years old; and (d) high school 
graduates. These factors should be presented 
for the five years preceding the year of applica- 
tion and projected for five years into the future. 

In tabular presentations for each of the first 
three factors, the computational ratio, based 
upon the experiences of existing junior col* 
leges, should be applied to the data. For exam- 
ple, based upon the data analyze<l in this study, 
the following computation wouid provide an 
estimate of potential enrollment: 

A. Total population multiplied by .ot2 (the 
percent of total population equal to the V^K 
enrollment of the average junior college dis- 
trict in 1967-68). 

B. High school enrollment grades 9-12 multi- 
plied by .20 (the percent of district high 
school enrollment equal to the FTE enroll- 
ment of the average junior college district 
in 1967-68). 

C. Population 18-19 years old multiplied by .34 
(the percent of 18-19 year olds etiual to the 
FTE enrollment of the average ^'selected" 
junior college district in 1967-08). 

The resultant projections of these three factors 
are found to correlate.to enrollment of the junior 
college. (The estimation of FTE enrollment us- 
I ing all three of these methods should provide a 
* more sensitive range of enrollment potential 
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based upon the unique characteristics of the 
population to be served). 

The fourth factor, high school graduates 
.should be employed in computation of the Texas 
Research league Formula'" for estimating en- 
rollment. Since the factor and this formula were 
found to be more highly correlated to actual 
enrollment than the other three factors, the re- 
sults of thi.s computation should provide the 
ba.sis for co.st e.stimate.n in Item XII and should 
serve as the official estimate of potential en- 
rollment for consideration of the application. 

Based upon the experience of selected Mis- 
souri junior colleges in 1967-68, the Texas Re- 
search League Formula is computed as follows; 

A. The number of high school graduates multi- 
plied by .40 to derive the number of resident 
first-time enrollee.H. 

B. The resultant product of A divided by .80 to 
determine the total number of first-time 
enrollees. 

C. The resultant dividend of B divided by .46 to 
determine total head count. 

D. The resultant dividend of C multiplied by .85 
to determine the estimated FTE enrollment. 

Air of the percentages utilized in the computa- 
tion above should be up-dated annually by the 
approving agency to reflect the current patterns 
of attendance in the junior colleges of the state. 
V. PROGRAMS NEEDED IN THE JUNIOR COL- 
LEGE DISTRICT 

A. Business and Industry Surveys should be 
conducted to determine: 

1. The nature and training necessary for 
entry occupations in the area; 

2. The extent of training local firms desire 
for their employees ; 

3. The degree of interest and support on the 
part of hx^al firms. 

B. Other surveys administered in the area (stu- 
dents, parents, and former students) should 
provide information relative to: 

1. The type of training or education desired ; 

2. Patterns of mobility to suggest other 
labor markets which niust be considered. 

VL POST-HIGH PROGRAMS NOW IN THE 
AREA TO BE SERVED 
A. Utilizing the maps suggested in Item II as 
references, narrative descriptions should be 
drawn to portray : 

1. The nature and location of institutions of 
higher education ; 

2. The accessibility of the institution to po- 
tential students of the proposed district; 

^"TexM Research Leaarue, Th« StaU Board and th€ Local Junu 



3. The programs offered at the institution; 

4. Current attendance patterns of residents 
of the junior college district. 

VII. PROGRAMS OF HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL 
IN THE AREA 

A. An examination of each of the district high 
schools should le presented in narrative de- 
picting: 

1. Enrollment by program (e.g. college pre- 
paratory, general, business, etc.;; 

2. Vocational-education courses available; 

3. High school completion programs for 
adults; 

4. Guidance and counseling available. 

VIII. FACILITIES AND/OR SITES AVAIL- 
ABLE WHICH MAY BE USED EITHER TEM- 
PORARILY OR PERMANENTLY BY THE 
COLLEGE 

A, Through -eference to maps suggested in 
Item II and in narrative, all potential facil- 
ities and/or sites should be discussed in rela- 
tion to: 

1. Location; 

2. Type of facility— 

a. Building, nature and usable space of 
the structure; 

b. Condition at pre.sent and nece.ssary 
renovation ; 

3. Terms or conditions of purchase or lease, 
accompanied by letter of intent from 
owner or responsible agent whenever pos- 
sible. 

IX. GUIDANCE FACILITIES NOW AVAIL- 
ABLE 

A. A narrative de.scription of the availability of 
guidance services in the district' should in- 
clude: 

1. Reference to high school guidance serv- 
ices cited in Item VII; 

2. Employment or occupational guidance; 

3. Welfare or econpmit opportunity guid- 
' ' i^..* ance;'- : ■' " 

4. Other public or private agencies serving 
the guidance function. 

Whenever possible, the agencies described above 
should provide a statement describing the as- 
sistance the proposed junior college could pro- 
vide to them in fulfillment of their duties. 

X. TEACHING STAFF AVAILABLE 

A. Based upon the program needs portrayed in 
Item V. and with the assistance of profes- 
sional consultants, the survey committee 
should determine instructional personnel 
needs. Having derived these needs, the .spon- 

CotUitfM (Austin: T Renearch I^njrue, 1904 j, p. 32. 
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sors should seek an analysis of the availabil- 
ity of such staff members through the Mis- 
souri Commission on Higher Education and 
other institutions of higher education in Mis- 
souri. The finding of this analysis should be 
presented in a brief narrative discussion. 

XL COMMUNITY ATTITUDES — EVIDENCE 
OF COMMUNITY SUPPORT, HOSTILITY, OR 
INDIFFERENCE 

A. A list of the survey committee membership 
including the individual member's name, 
position or occupation, and community of 
residence. 

B. An analj-sis of the petition activity including 
the number of votes cast in the last annual 
election, source of information on last vote, 
number of signatures required and numU^r 
of signatures obtained for each constilueni 
public school district. 

C. A presentation of the responses to the ques- 
tions concerning the r^ed for establishment 
of ii junior college district a elicited by the 
follow-up, parental interest, and business 
and industry surveys dis< issed in Items III 
and V. 

D. A list of contributors to the support of the 
survey of need, as well as the total amount 
raised through such contributions. Pledges 
of future contributions contingent upon es- 
tablishment of the junior college district 
should be cited in narrative and also docu- 
mented in writing in the appendix to the 
application. 

K. A list of civic^ educational, and ser\'ice groups 
which have adopted motions supporting the 
establishment of the proposed junior college 
district, indicating the date of the meeting 
in which the motion was passed. Letters 
documenting support of this type should be 
appended to the application. 

F. Statements of the news media relative to 
the junior college establi.shment should be 
discu.ssed in narrative in the text of the 
application. The complete actual statements 
should be included in the appendix of the 
application in chronological order (dates inr 
dicated). 

G. The strength of opposition to the proposed 
junior colleges should be di.scussed in nar- 
rative. Letters from groups or individuals 
opposing the e.stablishment should be col- 
lected and included in the appendix. 

XII. EXTENT OF LOCAL RESOURCES FOL 
FINANCING THE COMMUNITY JUNIOR 
COLLEGE 

The total assessed valuation of the proposed 
junior college district for the previous five years 



and projected five years into the future 
should be presented as basic information for this 
analysis. 

The estimation of revenue necessary for oper- 
ation should be computed as follows: 

A. Considering the projected enrollments of 
the Texas Research League Formula of Item 
IV, the program proposed in Item V and the 
current per capita expenditure in the State 
(the State average, or for those institutions 
proposing more than 15 percent enrollment 
in career or special-unclassified programs, 
a higher expenditure) the total operational 
expenditure should be computed using the 
following. 

Formula: Estimated FTE enrollment multi- 
plied by the appropriate per capita ex- 
penditure equals the estimated total ex- 
penditure. 

B. To determine the amounts of money which 
must be obtained from the various sources 
of revenue the following computations 
should be made. 

1. Based upon the state financial support 
formula in use at tti'e time of the applica- 
tion, the amount of money to be derived 
from state aid appropriations should be 
computed. 

Formula: Estimated FTE enrollment multi- 
plied by the per student state aid appro- 
priation equals the estimated amount of 
money to be derived from state aid. 

2. Based upon the average or commonly as- 
sessed student fees or tuition in operating 
junior college districts in Missouri, a pro- 

, .^posed student a.ssessment should be de- 

* clared. Using this proposed figure, the 

amount of money to be derived from this 
source should be computed. 

Formula: Estimated FTE enrollment mutli- 
plied by the per student fee or tuition 
equals the amount of money to be derived 
from student assessments. 

3. Utilizing the results of the computations 
above, the amount of money to be ob- 
tained through local property and state 
utilities taxes may be computed. 

Formula: Estimated total expenditure (A 
above) minus the sum of money to be de- 
rived from state aid (B - 1 above) and 
money to be obtained from student assess- 
ments(B-2 above) equals the amount of 
money to be derived from local property 
and state utilities taxes. 
^0 4. The nece.Hsary tax levy may then be com- 
puted. 
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Formula: The amount of money to be de- 
rived from state and local taxes (B-3 
above) divided by the total assessed val- 
uation, local property and utilities, of the 



district. This levy to be specified in cents 
per one hundred dollars assessed valua- 
tion. 



This entire set of computations can be presented in a single Ubie as in the example below. 



Example 

1000 FTE enrollees X $950 (estimated per capita cost) 
1000 FTE enrollees X $400 state aid 
1000 fTE enrollees X $150 tuition /fees 



$400,000 
150,000 



$950,000 



Amount of money to be raised from taxes 
$400,000 $100,000,000 Assessed Valuation 



Subtract $550,000 

$400,000 

40 cents per one hundred dollars assessed valuation 



The determination of revenue necessary for 
capital outlay should be computed upon a 
formula devised by the State's approval 
agency. The computation of capital outlay 
needs should incorporate any facilities and/ 



or sites discussed in Item VIII or contribu- 
tions or grants presented in Item XI, as well 
as an estimation of needs for new construc- 
tion or renovations of existing structures. 
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Standards for Establishment 

Currently the State Board of Education advo- 
cates a potential enrollment of 400 Fl'E students 
and a total assessed valuation of at least 
$60,000,000. An analysis of the relationship of 
enrollment to bre.;dth of program offerings indi- 
cates that institutions of 400 or fewer PTE en- 
rollees serve a limited function, basically transfer 
programs. The analysis also indicated that greater 
comprehensiveness can be obtained through in- 
creased enrollment, however, size does not guar- 
antee comprehensiveness. 

Recommendation 15: The Missouri State Board of 
Education should, on the basis of current data, 
establish a standard requirement of a potential 
of 1.000 PTE students within five years follow- 
ing establishment of a junior college district, 
A limited function ctnnpiis of a junior college 
district should obtain an enrollment of 400-FTE 
students within two years of operation. These 
standards should be reviewed every two years to 
determine their relevance to current conditions. 
Based upon the experiences of six selected insti- 
tutions (St. Louis, Kansas City, Trenton, and 
Moberly excluded), the following general condi- 
tions will obtain an enrollment of 1,000 PTE stu- 
dents. 

1. Total population— 83,300; or 

2. High school enrollment grades 9-12—5,000; 

or 

3. 18-19-year-old population — 2,940; or 

4. Total number of graduates per year — 1,075. 

The total assessed valuation necessary to oper- 
ate a 1,000 PTE student junior college district 
under present conditions in the selected junior col- 
lege districts range from $73 million to $85 mil- 
lion. The range is directly related to the percent of 
enrollment in programs other than college parallel. 

E. RELATIONSHIPS TO OTHER ELEMENTS 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION AND 
GOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES 
Relationships to Other Elements 
Of Higher Education 

Most essential to the development of a strong 
higher education system in Missouri, geared to 
meet the needs of all who might benefit frpm po.st- 
secondary educational opportunity, is the cooper- 
ative effort which must be made by all sectors of 
higher education in the State. The emerging junior 
college in Missouri can serve an extremely im- 
portant complementary and supplementary role in 
relation to the other institutions which have been 
in existence for a longer period of time. In the 
interest of providing comprehensive pfferinj^^a of. 
post-secondary level education to all residents of 
the State, regardless of place of residence, the, 
following recommendations are made. « 



Recommendation 16: Public institutions of higher 
education offering bachelor degrees should en- 
courage the establishment of locally supported 
junior college districts t:; ?^fer the residents of 
their geographical area the additional post-sec- 
ondary educational opportunities which are out- 
side the stated objectives or philosophical limits 
of their institution. The senior institution when- 
ever practical and possible should enter into 
contractual agreements on a temporary basis 
with the local junior college district to provide 
those services which are compatible with their 
present role. 

It is assumed that the burden of providing bac- 
calaureate degree programs and graduate degree 
programs will prevent the state colleges from 
continuing these contractual arrangements very 
far Into the future. It is further assumed that the 
state colleges will encourage the junior college to 
develop programs and facilities of its own to fill 
the void caused by increasing pressures on the 
state colleges for upper division level educational 
programs. 

Recommendation 17: In areas served by both jun- 
ior colleges, and state colleges or private insti- 
tutions of higher education, it is recommended 
that voluntary coordinating; councils, comprised 
of the chief administrators and a board of trus- 
tees member from each institution, be organized 
to provide a forum for discussion of mutual con- 
cerns. Through these coordinating councils, 
duplication of programs and competition for 
students should be discussed and rationally 
ameliorated in order to truly serve the needs of 
the residents of the area. 

Recommendation 18: It is further recommended 
that junior colleges and all the Missouri 
teacher training institutions cooperatively de- 
velop and initiate a program for the training 
and preparation of teachers and administrators 
for employment in the junior colleges. A model 
for such an arrangement may be found in the 
programs currently under development at the 
University of Missouri at St. Louis in coopera- 
tion w'itii the St. Louis-St. Louis County Junior 
College District. Thin program provides intern- 
ship training periods for Master Degree candi- 
dates who wish to become instructors in junior 
colleges. ■ 

Relationships With Governmental Agencies 

The relationships of junior colleges to various 
agencies of government is rather complex in na- 
ture. At the present time, the junior colleges must 
maintain relationships with the State Board of 
Education and Commission on Higher Education. 

In the interest of provid ing. a, vehicle Jto. represent 

the needs of the junior colleger to these agencies 
and to the people of Missouri, the following recom- 
mendation is made. 
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Recommendation 19: It is recommended that a 
Junior College Coordinating Committee be 
formed consisting of the chief administrators, 
one board of trustees member, and one faculty 
member (selected by the faculty) from each 
junior college district. This body should meet 
regularly to develop a unified voice for the 
junior colleges of Missouri in matters of mutual 
concern. This Committee should serve in an ad- 
visory capacity to both the State Board of Edu- 
cation and the Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion. (See Chart 5 for an example of this 
relationship.) 

Due to the overlapping of the legislative charges 
to the State Board of Education and the Commis- 
sion on Higher Education, it is necessai;y to pro- 
vide recommendations relative to this concern. 
Most important of the overlapping responsibilities 
is that of recommending the establishment of ne>*' 
junior college districts. In order to provide clear 
and direct communications, the following are 
recommended. 



Recommendation 20: When the application for 
establishment of a new junior college district 
is presented to the State Board of Education, 
the Board and the Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation should meet jointly to determine the 
qualification of the proposed district, under the 
legislated criteria, and in accordance with the 
guidelines of the state districting plan presented 
in Recommendations 24 and 22 for approval to 
complete the necessary legal steps for establish- 
ment. 

Recommendr^tion 21 : When either the State Board 
of Education or the Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation deliberate in any matters which will lead 
to recommendations regarding Missouri Public 
Junior Colleges, the respective agency should 
extend a formal written invitation to the execu- 
tive officer of the other agency to attend as a 
resource person and participant in the discus- 
sion. The executive officer may, at his discre- 
tion, send a qualified staff member to such 
deliberations. 
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CHAPTER V 



PROPOSED JUNIOR COLLEGE DISTRICTS 



INTRODUCTION 

The purpose of this chapter is to set forth in 
detail the geographical division of the State into 
logical junior college districts derived on the basis 
of substantive data and employing criteria that 
offer reasonable assurance that the proposed dis- 
tricts will, insofar as possible, be capable of mak- 
ing available comprehensive junior college educa- 
tion for all Missouri citizens. 

Since population changes over a number of 
years can greatly influence the ability of an area 
to support a junior college, and, since these kinds 
of data have played an important role in deter- 
mining logical junior college districts, this chapter 
is presented in two major sections. The first of 
* these sections is a. presentation of population char- 
acteristics and trends for the State as a whole and 
the implications of these population characteris- 
tics and trends for a state-wide plan for junior 
college education. The second section of this chap- 
ter presents the actual districting plan on a dis- 
trict-by-district basis along with the recommenda- 
tion of this study for adopting the districting plan. 

POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS, TRENDS, 
AND PROSPECTS IN RELATION TO A 
STATE- WIDE PLAN OF 
JUNIOR COLLEGE DISTRICTS 
Population Characteristics and Trends 
In the State of Missouri 

Any plan for the establishment of junior college 
districts that encompass the entire State of Mis- 
souri, all of its 69,138 square miles, merits exten- 
sive analysis of its 4.3 mjllion people (1960), their 
distribution, major characteristics, and their po- 
tential trends in the foreseeable future. In some 
instances, one or more aspects of Missouri's pop- 
ulation may be compared with that of the nation. 
Since Missouri is one of the seven states in the 
West North Central Division, according to the 
U. S. Census Bureau's delineation, occasiorial com- 
parison among these states may be desirable. 
Missouri's population, like that in most states, is 
mobile and is becoming readily more mobile. Mi- 
gration into the state, out of the state, and within 
the state is extensive. This phenomenon together 
with rapidly changing rates of natural increase 
(births less deaths) makes for extensive changes 
in the number, distribution, and composition of 
population. 

The last federal census, that of 1960, provides 



of the data and discussion in the first section of 
this chapter. 

The population of Missouri reached a peak num- 
ber of 4,319,813 in 1960. It is the 13th ranking 
state in this respect. Virginia is slightly smaller 
(3.9 million), and North Carolina is slightly 
larger (4.6 million). 

Missouri has a larger population than any of 
the other six states in the West North Central 
Division (Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, and South Dakota). 

The population of Missouri increased from 
3,954,653 in 1950 to 4.3 million in 1960. This was 
an increase of 365,160 or 9.2 percent. This was a 
higher rate of increase than during any of the 
five immediately preceding decades. However; the 
rate of increase was only half that of the national 
increase of 18.5 percent. In the West North Cen- 
tral Division, Missouri's population increase of 
9.2 percent was exceeded by Minnesota (14.57^) 
and Kansas (14.37/ ). 

Missouri has a land area of 69,138 square miles 
and a population density of 62.6 persons per square 
mile. Its population density is higher than in any 
of the other six states in the West North Central 
Division. This situation is due largely to its two 
large cities — St. Louis and Kansas City with a 
combined population of 1.2 million. 

The population increase of 365,160 in Missouri 
during the 1960-1960 decade was due entirely to 
natural increase. During the decade, births totaled 
948,913 and deaths totaled 453,329. This resulted 
in a natural increase of 495,684 and represents 
the population growth that would have taken 
place in the state if the natural increase had not 
been off-set by a net out-migration of 130,424.' 

The fact that population growth in Missouri 
during the past decade was due entirely to natural 
increase was not unique since 27 other states had 
the same experience, including all of the six other 
states in the West North (Central Division. 

Two-thirds of the population of this State is 
classed as urban by the Census Bureau. This is a 
higher proportion than in any other of the six 
states of the West North Central Division. Mis- 
souri has 146 places with 2,500 or mpre inhabi- 
tants. 

In 1960, there were 114,169 piersons 18 and 19 
years of age in Missouri, and they comprised 2.64 
percent of the total population; those 18, 19 and 
20 years of age totale<2 165,078 and comprised 3.82 



-A- base f or a comprehan&iv^nalysts-of->the-^)op- perceni-of-the-totaHpopa Ution. P er sons cnr olled- 

ulation of a state. It will be the principal source in junior colleges are of all ages, although the 

I^U. S. Bureau of the Ceniua, Currtnt Population Heporiu Series P.28. No. 7, "ComponenU of PopoUtion Chftnire. 1960 to 1960» 
for Countiei, SUndard MetropoIiUn SUtiitical Are««. SUU Economic Arew, and Eeonomic Subrejtioni* (November. 1M2), pp. 36-87. 
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majority Ox them ?,ce u^'ially recent high school 
graduates and are in their teens and early twen- 
ties. 

Because the "tidal wave" of post-war babies are 
now attaining teen-age status, persons of jur'.ur 
college age are now increasing much faster than 
total population. During this decade (1960-1970), 
while the total population of the State may in- 
crease about the »i\me as it did during the past 
decade (9.2^?t), those 18-19-20 years of age are 
likely to increase more than 30 percent. 

School enrollment gradually increased for per- 
sons of all ages in Missouri in recent decades. Of 
those 18 and 19 years of age, the percent enrolled 
in school (elementary, high school, and college) 
increased from 23.7 in 1930 to 25.8 in 1940, to 30.6 
in 1950, and to 39.2 in 1960. Of those 20 and 21 
years of age, the percent enrolled in school in- 
creased from 9.1 in 1940 to 15.5 in 1950 and to 
19.3 in 1960. The percentage of persons 18 to 34 
years of age in Missouri, enrolled in elementary 
school, by grade in high school, and year in college, 
in 1960, is presented in Table 10. 

The proportion not in school rises gradually with 
advancing age after one has passed the age of 
compulsory school attendance. In Missouri, 
slightly more than half (54.4%) of the 18 year 
olds are no longer enrolled in school. Slightly more 
than two-thirds (68.87i^) of the 19 year olds and 
over three-fourths (78.57^) of the 20 year olds 
are not enrolled in school. 

Of the 60,473 18 year olds (1960), 19.5 percent 
are enrolled in the fourth year of high school and 
18.9 percent are enrolled in college. Nearly one- 
fourth (23.5%) of the 53,696 19 year olds are 
enrolled in college. After age 19, the proportion 
enrolled in college drops gradually — being 17.8 
percent of those age 20, 1 4.2 percent of those age 
21, 9.2 percent of those age 22, 6.8 percent of 
those age 23, and 6.0 percent of those age 24. 

There are a quarter of a million Missourians 
who are in the age group 25-29 of whom 3.8 per- 
cent are enrolled In college. A like number are in 
the age group 30-34 of whom 1.5 percent are 
enrolled in college. 

Nine out of ten 18 yt:ar olds who are enrolled in 
college are enrolled in their first year of college. 
More than half of the 19 year olds who are en- 
rolled in college are enrolled in their second year 
of college. These fact« are basic in eventual at- 
tempts to make projections of potential junior 
college enrollment. 

The proportion of persona in Mis.souri 18 years 
of age and older enrolled in college would unques* 
— tionablyjDe. higher ii_the,j8tate had. a^staterwide 
system of junior colleges. 

In Missouri, as in most states, a larger propor- 
tion of urban residents are enrolled in school than 



residents of rural areas. In 1960, of those 18 and 
19 years of Age, 31.5 percent of the rural-farm 
residents were enrolled in school, compared to 
24.2 percent of the niral-nonfarm and 45.4 percent 
of the urban residents. Of these 20 and 21 years 
of age, 8.0 percent of the rural- farm residents ara 
enrolled in school, compared to 7.3 percent of tf*/(i 
rural-nonfarm residents and 24.4 percent of the 
urban residents. These differences may foretell 
to bome extent differences in potential enroUment 
in junior colleges by rural-urban residence. 

Characteristics of Enrollees In Missouri 
Junior Colleges: Fall 1966 

There are currently twelve public junirr col- 
leges in Missouri. While these institutions arc corri- 
monly referred to as junior colleges in Missouri, 
there is an increasing tendency, nationally, to refer 
to them as community colleges; a term which 
seems to be more descriptive of the purposes which 
they aim to fulfill. 

It seems logical to make an analysis of the char- 
acteristics of the enrollees in the public junior col- 
leges of Missouri in the fall of 1967, prior to an 
analysis of the population characteristics, trends, 
and prospects of the State, its counties, and pro- 
posed junior college districts. 

Tables 11 to 15 contain data regarding the char- 
acteristics of the enrollees in the ten junior col- 
leges of Missouri in the fall of 1967. No data is 
given for the very recently established junior col- 
leges at Sedalia and Franklin C!k)unty. The data in 
Table 15 is taken from the 109-page (1967) report 
of the U. S. Office of Education, entitled Opening 
Fall Enrollment in Higher Education 1966. The 
data in Tables 11 through 14 are taken from 
Missouri (Commission on Higher Education, Forms 
IB and 2 for the fall semester 1967. 

The ten junior colleges had a total head-count 
enrollment of 22,001 in tne fall of 1967. The 
enrollment ranged from lows of 203 in Moberly 
and 248 in Trenton to a high of 30,119 in St. Louis, 
as indicated in Table 11. The enrollment figures 
are head-count students and not "full-time equiv- 
alent" students, which are usually lower than the 
number of "head-cour.t" students. 

Besides the junior colleges at Moberly and 
Trenton, each comprising a single K-12 school dis- 
trict and with very small enrollments, there are 
two other very small colleges — Three Rivers Jun- 
ior College with an enrollment of only 481 and 
Crowder College with only 516. Enrollment In each 
of these four colleges fall short of the figure 750. 
The Missouri (Commission on Higher Education 
inita. report, states that, "Experi ence would indi- 
cate that a well-balanced comprehensive two-year 
community college needs a minimum enrollment 
of at least 750 full-time equivalent students within 
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YEAR OF SCHOOL IN WHICH ENROLLED BY PERSONS 18 TO 34 
YEARS OLD IN MISSOURI: 1960 




Source: 0. S. Bureau of the Census, D. S. Census of Population; I960, Vol. I, 
Characteristics of the Poculatlon . Part 27. Mmmi nm\. Conputed 
from Tables 16 and 101. 
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OPENING FALL ENROLLMENT, BY SEX, IN THE 
PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES OF MISSOURI: 1967 



00 




Source; Miuouri Comniiuion on Hi|htr EdiKition Form IB (Gentril Enrollmiot RtportI ind Form 2 (Cioniphie Ori(ln o( Btu- 
dinti), The diti in Tiblei l~i m tm tht urn mm, Th« diU of atikiiihintnt wu tiktn (tom the catiloi of euh eollete. 



four years/*- With the exception of Three Rivers 
Junior College, each of the other three, colleges 
listed above was established four or more years 
ago. 

Two junior colleges— St. Louis and Kansas City 
— have a combined enrollment of 15.649. This 
figure represents 71 percent of all junior college 
enrollees. 

Sixty percent of the 22,001 enrollees are men. 
The percentage range between colleges is rela- 
tively small— from 53 percent in the Mineral Area 
College to 67 percent in Trenton. Men outnumber 
the women in each of the ten junior colleges. Cur- 
ricular offerings probably explain the major dif- 
ference in the sex composition at the junior col- 
leges. 

Full-time and Part-time Enrolle«M 
In Missouri Junior Colleges 
In the fall of 1967, slightly over half (55%) of 



the 22,001 students enrolled in the junior colleges 
of Missouri were enrolled as full-time students 
(11,997). The percentages ranged from lows of 
35 percent in Kansas City and 53 percent in St. 
Louis to highs of 96 percent in Moberly and 91 
percent in Trenton, as indicated in Table 12. The 
two smallest junior colleges had the highest pro- 
portion of full-time students and the two largest 
junior colleges had the lowest proportion. There 
is a very close inverse relationship between total 
student enrollment in junior colleges of Missouri 
and proportion who are enrolled full-time. The 
nature of the curricular offerings largely deter- 
mine the differences. Vocational-technical courses 
attract part-time students, usually students who 
have jobs. 



Table 12 



FULL-TIME AND PART-TIME OPENING FALL ENROLLMENT IN PUBLIC 
JUNIOR COLLEGES OF MISSOURI: 1967 
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Sex Composition of Full-time and Par >time 
Students Enrolled in Public Junior Colleges 
of Missouri: Fall 1967 

Of the 22,001 junior college students in Mis- 
souri; 11,997 are full-time and 10,004 are part-time 
students. Nearly two-thirds (65%) of the full- 
time students are men. Full-time men outnumber 
full-time women at each of the ten junior colleges. 
The percentage who are men range from a low of 
58 in the Three Rivers Junior College to a high of 
69 in three of the colleges (see Table 13). The 



nature of the curriculum is probably a major 
factor in determining whether men or women are 
primarily attracted, rather than size of the in- 
stitution or other^ factors. 

Slightly over half (SS'/o) of the 10;004 part- 
time students are men. More women than men 
are part-time students at most junior colleges. Of 
those colleges with a sizable part-time enrollment, 
the highest proportion of part-time men enrollees 
(66%) is at Kansas City, which has numerous 
technical-vocational courses. 
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Table 13 



FULL-TIME AND PART-TIME OPENING FALL ENROLLMENT IN 
THE PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES OF MISSOURI, BY SEX: 1967 
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First-time Students in Public Junior ColleKes of 
Misuouri : Opening Fall Enrollment, 1967 

Hulf (1K028) of the 22^001 junior colleRe Htu- 
dent« in Missouri are first-time students. The 
lowest percent (36) iH at Kansas City and the 



highest (67) is at Three Rivers Junior College 
(see Table 14). The smaller colleges tend to have 
a relatively high proportion of first-time Htudents 
— 67 percent in the Three Rivers J-unior College. 
62 percent at Moberly, and 65 p^cent at Trenton. 



Table I t 



FULL-TIME STUDENTS IN PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES OF 
MISSOURI, OPENING FALL ENROLLMENT: 1967 




Sex Composition of FirHt-timc Students In f»uhlic 
Junior CollegeH: Opening Full Enrollment, 1906 

Of the S.2a8 firHt-tlme studentH in the junior 
CoIlogeH of MiHHouri in 1966. 5,015 were men and 
;j.22.T were women. Perccfntage-wiHe. 61 percent 
wore men, The range between the loweHt (68 per* 
cffnt in MlHsouri WeHtem and Molnirly) to the 



highcHt (70 percent in Trenton) was relatively 
Hmall, HH shown in Table 15, There seems to ho 
no relntionHhip l)etween the Hex ratio of junior 
college onrolleeH and Mzti of the inHtitiition hh 
meaHiired by total enrollment. 

The Hex ratio in approximately the Hame for the 
first-time enrollecH aH it Ih for the other half who 
havo been enrolled previoUHly. 
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Table 15 



FIRST-TIME STUDENTS. BY SEX. IN PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES 
OF MISSOURI, OPENING FALL ENROLLMENT: 1966 

''''''l^Mm^ 

Pircfait 



No attempt ia made in theae tables to relate the 
curriculum of the .several junior colleifen to the 
sex composition, nor to their enrollment as to full- 
time, part-time, and first-time. It is obviouH that 
there is a definite relationship between the en- 
rollment and the comprehensiveness of the pro- 
gram that can be offered therein. A comprehensive 
program can more effectively meet the need of 
a larger proportion of students in a Kiven area. 

Opening Fall Enrollment in the Public Junior 
('o]leKi>Hof Missouri 1001 lo 1906 

Table 16 disclo.ses the opening fall enrollment 
in the junior colleges of Missouri in 1964, 1965, 
1966, and 1967. All fiKurea are from the same 
source and should be comparable from one year to 
the next. Missouri Western Junior College was not 
established until 1965 and so enrollment figures 
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for St. Joseph Junior Col lege, its predecessor, are 
jfiven for 1964. 

Total enrollment in the eiKht junior colleges 
was 13,517 in 1964, 17,516 in the nine colleges in 

1965, and 17,727 in 1966. In most instances, en- 
rollment changes from year to year have been 
erratic. Kansas City experienced a signifcant in- 
crea.se between 1964 and 1965 (from 4,898 to 
5.893) and then a drop to 4,654 in 1966. a figure 
lower than in each of two preceding years. Increase 
in enrollment in the Junior College of St. Louis was 
substantial each year — from 4,999 in 1964, to 
6,922 in 1965, and to 7,846 in 1966. 

Enrollment increase between 1965 and 1966 was 
small for Crowder College, Missouri Western Jun- 
ior College. Moberly, and Trenton. From 1966 to 

1966, a slight decrease was experienced in the 
Mineral Area College, 



Table 16 



OPENLNG FALL ENROLLMENT BY HEAD COUNT IN PUIiLIC 
JUNIOR COLLEf;ES OF MISSOURI: 1964 TO 1967 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE FIFTEEN 
INDIVIDUAL JUNIOR COLLEGE DISTRICTS 

Method and Organization of Presentations 

On the basis of substantive data gathered%for 
this purpose and employing criteria (Recommen- 
dation 15) for the State of Missouri, it appears 
logical to propose a total of 15 junior college dis- 
tricts for the State. These districts fall into two 
general categories — Priority 1 and Priority 2 
districts. The designation Priority 1 indicates that 
these districts should be given first consideration 
in the distribution of State and federal funds for 
capital outlay purposes. 

The ten Priority 1 districts are those in which 
junior colleges are currently established and im- 
plementation of the districting plan would call for 
an expansion of the legal district to include the 
proposed area (with the exception of District 8 — 
St. Louis and St. Louis County, where the geo- 
graphical area remains the same). It is felt that 
expansion of these districts through annexation 
would strengthen the operation of existing insti- 
tutions and extend junior college services to those 
people not presently within the legal district of 
the college. 

The five Priority 2 districts are those in which 
no Junior college facilities exist at the present 
time* however, public institutions of higher edu- 
cation do exist in these districts. These Priority 2 
districts would organize for the purp e of col- 
lecting taxes to support junior college education 
for Htudents from the district, however, these 
diHtricts probably would not enter into capital out- 
lay programs Immediately. The Priority 2 districts 
Hhould Initially contract with existing institutions 
of higher education within their district to provide 
Junior college programs for their students and/or 
to pay charge back fees for residents attending a 
Junior college outside the district. 

In an attempt to gain some measurable indica- 
tion of the Interests and attitudes of parents and 
students living outside the legal districts of es- 
tablished Junior colleges toward Junior college 
education in the fitaie, questionnaires were de- 
signed and distributed to a selected sample of 
eleventh grade students and parents of fourth 
grade students. Nearly 11,800 of the student 
questionnaires were returned, along with 10,050 
parent questionnaires. No questionnaires were dls« 
tributed in two of the districts because of limited 
expansion of the existing district (District 14) or 
ft>ecause the district remained unchanged (District 



8). A summary of some of the most relevant re- 
sponses are given in the districting proposal for 
the remaining 13 districts. 

The proposals for each of the 15 public junior 
college districts include the following types of 
supportive data: 

Description of the District. This includes the 
geographical area, major highways, and exist- 
ing institutions of higher education. 

Map of the District. The^ maps are drawn 
according to county and township boundaries, 
however, it is recommended that, wherever pos- 
sible, boundaries of the junior college district 
should be coterminous with school district 
boundaries. 

Demographic Information. This includes a 
discussion of the economy of the district as 
well as population characteristics and trends, 
high school enrollments, and population pro- 
jections through 1990. 

Occupational Information. This is a brief pres- 
entation of employment opportunities in selected 
occupations for which the junior college may 
provide job entry training. 

Educational Aspirationa of Students. A sum- 
mary of the responses of a representative 
^sample of eleventh grade students in this dis- 
trict regarding post-high school educational 

plans. 

Educational Aapirationa of Parents. A sum- 
mary of the responses of a representative 
sample of parents of fourth grade students In 
this district regarding educational plans for 
their children. 

Estimations for District Operation 1968-69. 

This includes estimates, based upon current 
data, of expected full-time equivalent enroll- 
ments, operational expense, estimated Income 
and capital outlay expenses that could be ex- 
pected for each district if It were In operation 
in 1968-69. 

Recommendations for the Future. Recom- 
mendations for action, based upon available 
data, which appear to be the logical direction 
for the district to follow In implementing the 
districting plan. 

Recommendation 22: It Ih recommended that the 
diHtrlctIng plan for eHtubllHhlng fifteen public 
junior college dlHtrlctH In Missouri, uh set forth 
111 ihlH study, be adopted and that thin diHtrlct- 
Ing plan \hs Implemented aH outlined In Recom- 
mendation 3 of this study. 
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DISTRICT 1 



Description 

District 1 includes the eighteen counties of 
northwestern Missouri including Atchison, Holt, 
Nodaway, Andrew, Buchanan, Worth, Gentry, 
DeKalb, Clinton, Harrison, Daviess, Caldwell, 
Mercer, Grundy, Livingston, Putnam, Sullivan, 
and Linn Counties (see Map 1). The major popu- 
lation centers for proposed District 1 include St. 
Joseph, Maryville, Trenton, ChilHcothe, and 
Brookfield. Major road systems for this district 
include U. S. Highways 71, 169 and 69 running 
in a general north-south direction and U. S. High- 
ways 36 and 136, and State Highway 46 running in 
a general east-west direction. 

At the present time, there are four institutions 
of higher education within this proposed dihtrict 
Tarkio College, located at Tarkio in Atchison 
County. Public institutions include Northwest Mis* 
souri State College at Maryville; Missouri Western 
Junior College at St. Joseph ; and Trenton Junior 
College, located at Trenton. Currently, four Area 
Vocational Schools have been designated in this 
proposed dristict. These centers are located in 
ChilHcothe, Brookfield, Maryville, and St. Joseph. 

Demographic Information 

Proposed District 1 contains 9,260 »ouare miles 
and is principally an agricultural ivr . T':r a<rri 
culture in this area is the most wealth / : i , , i 
in the State except for river bott/ m a/c; and 
isolated pockets. There huH been compai: ' ely 
little industrialization in thi^ 'kt x. 

The largest urban populatio. tn ihu (\\.* ti irf 
St. Joseph, which has historicKlly In^on i r). nted 
towards the agricultural indusf' .*. U i-^. pt<.><i *ly, 
the i^ite of one of the three . rincif^al liw ck 
markets in the State and, in ih< jms* cotr ned a 
very large meat packing and pr ?in/ .dustry. 
However, this iniluHtry ban bee / • '..iing for a 
number of decades. 

Because of the heavy emphasiH or. n^'triculti -e, 
the population In n ost of the counties -.vhich make 



up this proposed district has been declining since 
the early 1900's. In 1960 the population of this 
district was 269,000, which represented a loss of 
nearly 70,000 people over a period of 20 years. 
The rate of change in the population between 1950 
and 1960 was a minus 11 percent. 

Ten of the eighteen counties in this district had 
no urban population in 1960, however, the pres- 
ence of St. Joseph raised the proportion of urban 
p )p.ilation or the district as a whole to 44 per- 
cent. The rural population was almost equally 
divided between farm population and rural non- 
farm, that is, people living in open country who 
are not farmers plus those living in small towns. 

It may be expected that the population in this 
area will continue to decline in the future since 
the farms in this area are still relatively small 
as compared with liie larger farms required to 
make full use of today's advanced agricultural 
technology. By 1990, the population in this pro- 
posed district will number about 221,000 people. 
St. Joseph, which . has been ratjier stagnant, in 
population growth, may begin to grow rather 
.slowly, and thus act as a stabilizing influence on 
the declining population. 

Tne decline in population- in this area in the 
result of a relatively heavy outmigration of young 
people which begins at the completion of schooling 
a 1.' continues until these people reach their middle 
thirties. The rate of outmigration in this area was 
16 percent for the decade 1950-1960. This has left 
the area with a relatively old population, the 
second highest percentage of persons over 65 of 
any of the fifteen proposed diHlricts. and a rela- 
tively small proportion in the school age popula- 
tion. In the 1960-67 school year this area had 
15,860 students enrolled in grades 9-12 in public 
high schools and 3,655 public high school grudu- 
Htes in 19''^7. Nearly 45 percent of these public 
high scho(.«l gra duates entered college in the fall 
of 1967. Fa:r.r.i,jRi schools in this district enrolled 
high ^r.hoo» stifdentH in 1967-68, of which 190 
were sen'ors. 
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POPULATION BY COUNTIES FOR PROPOSED 1 
IN 1967 AND PROJECTIONS TO 199( 




DISTRICT 1 



STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 

Based upon the responses of 1117 high school students in this district it appears they have consider- 
able interest in continuing their education beyond high school. Fifty-three percent of these students 
indicate they plan to go on to college following graduation. Twenty-eight percent of those students who 
said they were not going on to college gave lack of finances as the major reason for this decision. Thirty- 
five percent of the respondents also said they probably would attend a junior college if one was estab- 
lished in their area. 



HOW FAR IN SCHOOL DO YOU WANT 
TO GO? 







Per- 




No.' 


cent 


Through high school but not beyond 


188 


17 


Specialized occupational training 


303 


27 


Community- Junior College 


91 


8 


Nurses training 


33 


3 


College degree (Bachelors) 


317 


28 


College plus advanced degree 


118 


11 


Other 


46 


4 



IF A COMMUNITY-JUNIOR COLLEGE 
WAS WITHIN DRIVING DISTANCE 
OF YOUR HOME . . . WOULD YOU BE 
LIKELY TO ATTEND? 

Per. 
No. cent 

Probably attend for first two years 

of college work 193 17 

Probably attend for a specialized 

training program 196 18 

Uncertain 333 30 

Probably not attend 382 34 



DO YOUR PARENTS WANT YOU TO 
ATTEND COLLEGE OR OTHER POST- 
HIGH SCHOOL TRAINING? 

Per. 

No. cent 

Definitely want me to attend 660 69 

Probably want me to attend 269 24 

Uncertain 134 12 

Probably do not want me to attend 38 3 

Do not want me to attend — — 

IF YOU ARE NOT PLANNING TO 
GO ON TO COLLEGE OR OTHER 
SPECIALIZED TRAINING, WHY 
HAVE YOU REACHED THIS 
DECISION? 







Per. 




No. 


cent 


Tired of school 


64 


19 


Want to get job and make some money 


41 


12 


Want to get married 


93 


28 


Grades aren't good enough 


28 


7 


Lack of finances 


93 


28 


Vocational choice doesn't 






require further training 


14 


4 


Other 


9 


2 
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DISTRICT 1 



PARENT QUESTIONNAIRE 

Based upon the responses of 716 parents in this district it appears they have considerable interest 
in higher education for their children and in the establishment of a junior college in the area. Twenty per- 
cent of the responses indicated that the husband would be interested in job related courses while 16 per* 
cent of the wives indicated an interest in home improvement courses. The vocational area of farm and 
farm management was the largest occupational group with 26 percent of the responses. 



HOW FAR DO YOU WANT YOUR HOW DEFINITE ARE YOUR PLANS 

CHILD TO GO IN SCHOOL? FOR YOUR CHILD TO ATTEND COLLEGE 







Per- 


OR POST-HIGH SCHOOL TRAINING? 






No. 


cent 






Per. 


Through high school but not beyond 


42 


6 




No. 


cent 


High school plus specialized 






Definitely will attend 


162 


23 


occupational training 


169 


24 


Probably will attend 


307 


43 


Community* Junior College 


25 


3 


Uncertain 


167 


22 


Nurses training 


22 


3 


Probably will not attend 


16 


2 


College degree (Bachelors) 


286 


40 


Very unlikely to attend 


16 


2 


College plus advanced degree 


91 


13 








Other 


16 


2 


IN YOUR OPINION. OF THE CHILDREN 










IN YOUR COMMUNITY WHO DO NOT GO ON 


SHOULD YOUR AREA BE SERVED 






TO COLLEGE OR POST-HIGH SCHOOL 




BY A ( UMMUNITY-JUNIOR COLLEGE . . 




TRAINING. WHAT IS THE MAJOR 


REASON 






Per- 


FOR THEIR NOT ATTENDING? 








No. 


cent 






Per. 


Yes 


453 


63 




No. 


cent 


No 


66 


9 


Marriage 


78 


11 


No opinion 


147 


21 


Lack of interest in further 
education or training 


213 


30 


IF A COMMUNITY-JUNIOR COLLEGE 




Grades are not good enough 






WAS ESTABLISHED WITHIN DRIVING 




or lack of ability 


37 


6 


DISTANCE OF YOUR HOME . . . WOULD 




Vocational choice does not 






YOUR CHILD BE LIKELY TO ATTEND? 




require further training 


14 


2 






Per- 


Lack of finances 


198 


28 




No. 


cent 


Appropriate training for vocational 






Probably attend for first two 






choice is not offered 


16 


2 


years of college work 


253 


35 


Training is located too far from home 


21 




Probably attend for a Bpeelalized 






Want to work 


35 


6 


training program 


89 


12 


Other 


4 


1 


Uncertain 


224 


31 








Probably not attend 


77 


11 
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DISTRICT 1 



Occupational Information 

The following occupational areas are those in 
which there is currently a need for trained per- 
sonnel within proposed District 1. While these 
occupations are not exhaustive of the employment 
opportunities within the district, they are repre- 
sentative of the types of occupations for which a 
comprehensive junior college in this district could 
provide the necessary training for job entry. 



Source: Misnourf Diviition of Kmploymenl .Securit> , o, . .,;>.ir.ana/ 
Information ( Uripubliflhed reporU »ubmilti«J from each 
local office area). 





Present 


Fu tu re 


Occupation 


Demand 


Demand 

wi 1 mil V4 


Stenographer 


Very Strong 


TTvplkllprif 


Typist 


Very Strong 


Excellent 


Receptionist 


Fair 


Fair 


File Clerk 


Fair 


Fair 


Bookkeeper 


Fair 


Fair 


Bkkg. Mach. Oper. 


Good 


Good 


Tab. Mach. Oper. 


Good 


Good 


Keypunch Operator 


Very Good 


Very Good 


Practical Nurse 


Very Strong 


Very Strong 


Retailing 


Good 


Good 


Nurse Aide 


Excellent 


Very Strong 


Cooks 


Good 


Very Good 


Law Enforcement 


Strong 


Strong 


Auto Mechanic 


Good 


Strong 



DISTRICT 1 

Priority 1 

Estimated amis for full operation 1968-69 
Projected FTE EnroUments 
Based upon : public High School public High School 

Total Population Enrollment 1966-67 Graduates 1967 

1967 3.000 students 3,l70students 3.450 students 

1975 2.870 students 
1990 2.650 students 

Resultant range 3.000 to 3.450 with Indication of decreased enrollment in the future 

Operational Expense 

3,450 students x $900 estimated per capiU cost $ 3,105.000 

Income 

^.^ State >id---3.450 students @ J450 - ,.$1,652,500 

" student Fee8-^3,450 studenU @ $100 *345ioOO 

*Ti|X Revenues on $558,192,000 @ 22 cents per $100 1,207,500 

ToUl 3,105,000 

Budget for Building 

3.450 students @ 150 sq. ft 517,500 sq. ft. 

Less Hvailable junior college facilities 8o!285 sq. ft 

AdditionaJ Hpace Needed 487!215sq.ft 

487.215 sq. ft. ® $24.00 $11,698,160 

39% SUte $4,560 332 

39''' Local 4,560.332 

Federal 2,572,495 

••nill*'««? M.c.Md vnIu.Uon. uiinf rnU that .Uo»» for d«linqu«r.Jn. 
Do«i not ineludt reduction for f.cllitici carrcntlj btlnc d«Talop«d and conitructed at MiMouri WwUrn. 
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Recommendations for the Future 

It is the recommendation of this study that 
three campuses be di^veloped in Proposed District 
1 utilizing existing facilities. One of these cam- 
puses should be located at Trenton, making use of 
the existing junior college facilities there, with the 
student body being expanded to approximately 
400 students. A second campus should be located 
at St. Joseph, making use of the new junior col- 



lege facilities presently being planned in that city. 
The campus at St. Joseph might be the central 
location for technical-vocational programs within 
the district. The facilities at Northwest Missouri 
State College may provide technical-vocational 
programs in keeping with facilities available there 
on a contractual basis with the junior college dis- 
trict and serve as the third campus location for 
this district. 



Description 

District 2 includes the fourteen northeastern 
counties of Missouri including Schuyler, Scotland. 
Clark. Adair. Knox, Lewis, Macon, Shelby, Marion. 
Chariton. Randolph, Monroe, Ralls, and Pike Coun- 
ties (see Map 2). The major population centers for 
proposed District 2 include Moberly. Kirksville and 
Hannibal. Major road systems for this district in- 
clude U. S. Highways 61 and 63 leading in a gen- 
eral north-south direction and U. S. Highways 30, 
136. 24. and 54 running in a general east-west 
direction. 

Tv u of the four institutions of higher education 
located within this proposed junior college district 
are private colleges. Culver*Stockton College at 
Canton is a private, four-year, coeducational col- 
lege and Hannibal-Lagrange College located at 
Hannibal is a private, two-year college. The public 
colleges in this district include NortheaAt Missouri 
State College at Kirksville and Moberly Junior 
College at Moberly. Currently, four Area Voca- 
tional Schools have been designated in this pro- 
posed district. These centers are located at Mo- 
berly, Macon, Kirksville, and Hannibal. 

Demographic Information 

Proposed District 2 is a relatively large area 
covering most of northeast Missouri and contain- 
ing 7,647 square miles. Like District 1, this dis- 
trict is primarily agricultural. However, unlike 
District 1, it hiui no large city which serves iis the 
center. This makes the area rather splintered in 
term?, of orientation with the northcentral por- 
tion t>eing oriented towards Kirksville, the north- 
H.'ist towards Hannibiil, and a small section in the 
.southwest corner o;'iented towards Mulwrly. 

The agriculture in this area is of a less commer- 
cial nature, however, there are pockets of highly 
commercial agriculture in the Mlsiiissippi River 
floo<I plains and in other limited areas. The pre- 
dominance of agriculture is reflected in the fact 
that two-thirds of the population in this district is 



DISTRICT 2 

rural. This predominance of rural population has 
created a population base which has declined from 
214,000 in 1940 to 183,000 in 1960. The majority of 
this decline was in the 1940-1950 decade. During 
the 1950-1960 decade, the population in this area 
declined 5 percent. The predominately rural popu- 
lation in this district was split almost equally 
between farm and rural non-farm population 
(small town and open country residents who are 
not farmers). 

The decline in population is expected to continue 
in this district throughout the foreseeable future. 
The population for this district is projected to 
httve beer. 173,000 in 1967 and to decline another 
10,000 to 163,000 by 1990. .As can be noted, the 
rate of population decline is gradually slowing and 
it is projected that growing industrialization along 
the Mississippi River, concentrated in the Hanni- 
bal area, and a slower growing area in and around 
Kirksville may tend to stabilize this area's popula- 
tion in the future. 

The outmigratjon rate in this proposed district 
was 10 percent for the decade 1950-1960. This out- 
migration has been occurring in the area since the 
early 1900*s and has resulted in a relativc-v old 
ptjpulation, 17 percent of which was 65 yvrr of 
;ige and over in 1960. This area and a neighboring 
portion of southern Iowa contain some of the high- 
est concentr it ions of persons over 65 of any place 
in the Unit;-': States. Many of the smrll towns in 
tJi.s area have one-fourth to one-third oi their pop- 
ulation over 65. This concentration hai< resulted 
almost entirely from the outn-igration of the 
youth. There were 10,8:// public high school stu- 
dents (grades 9-12) enrolled in this proposed dis- 
trict in 19GG-67 and 2.332 public high school grad- 
uates in J967. Of these graduates, 896 or 38 jKjr 
cent, entered college for the first time in the fai' 
of 19(j7. Parochial schools in this district enrolled 
143 high school students in 19(37-68, of which 3() 
were seniors. 
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DISTRICT 2 



STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 

B* 8ed upon the responses ol ^.962 high school fftudenta in this district it appears they have consider- 
able :nt're-t in continuing their education beyond high school. Fifty-iwo percent of these students indi- 
cate they plan to go on to college foJowing graduation. Twenty-nine percent of those students who said 
they were not going to continue their education beyond high school gave lack of finances as a major rea- 
son for this decision. Thirty-nine percent of the respondents said they probably would attend a junior 
college if one was established in the area. 



HOW FAR IX SCHOOL DO YOU 






DO YOUR PARENTS WANT YOU TO 




WANT TO GO? 






• ATTEND COLLEGE OR OTHER POST- 








Per- 


HIGH SCHOOL TRAINING? 








No. 


cent 






r^er- 


Through high school but not beyond 


340 


17 




No, 


cent 


Specialized occupational training 


513 


26 


Definitely want me to attend 


1169 


69 


Community-Junior College 


176 


9 


Probably want me to attend 


438 


22 


Nurses training 


75 


4 


Uncertain 


297 


16 


College degree (Bachelors) 


551 


28 


Probably do not want me to attend 


53 


3 


College plus advanced degree 


209 


11 


Do not want me to attend 






Othei 


72 


4 














IF YOU ARE NOT PLANNING TO 






IF A COMMUNITY-JUNIOR COLLEGE 




GO ON TO COLLEGE OR OTHER 






WAS WITHIN DRIVING DISTANCE 






SPECIALIZED TRAINING, WHY 






OF YOUR HOME . . . WOULD YOU BE 




HAVE YOU REACHED THIS 






LIKELY TO An'END? 






DECISION? ^ 










Per- 






Per- 




No, 


cent 




No. 


cent 


Probably attend for first 






Tired of school 


107 


19 


two years of college work 


436 


22 


Want to get a job and make 






Probably attend for a specialized 






some money 


66 


11 


training program 


333 


17 


Want to get married 


121 


21 


Uncertain 


620 


32 


Grades aren't good enough 


83 


14 


Probably not attend 


561 


29 


Lack of finances 


166 


29 








Vocational choice doesn't 












require further training 


22 


4 








Other 


13 


2 



85 
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DISTRICT 2 



pari«:nt questionnaire 



Based upon the response of 1512 parents in this district, it appears they have considerable interest 
and desire for higher education opportunitiei for their children and for the establishment of a junior coK 
, lege in the area. Twenty>five percent of the respondents indicated that the husband would be interested 
in job related courses while 16 percent of the wive<^ iicated they wonld be interested in home impruve- 
ment courses. The vocational areas of farm and ' Management, business and industry, and skilled 
trades accounted for the areas of employment of 40 pt the respondents in this area. 



HOW FAR DO Yi r ^OT YOUR 






CHILD TO GO IN Zc. "^OL? 










Per- 




No. 


cent 


Through high school but Vxik yond 


79 


5 


High school plus specialized 






occupational training 


342 


23 


Community- Junior College 


98 


a 


Nurses training 


49 


o 


College degree (Bachelors) 


434 


29 


College plus advanced decree 


243 


16 


Other 


24 


2 


SHOULD YOUR AREA BE SERVED 




BY A COMMUNiTY-JUNIOR COLLEGE . . . 








Per- 




N<», 


cent 


Yes 


1015 


67 


No 


108 


7 


No Of: in: on 


294 


19 


IF A COMMUNITY-JUNIOR COLLEGE 




WAS ESTABLISHED WITHIN DRIVING 




DISTANCE OF YOUR HOME . . . WOULD 




YOUR i VlLD BE LIKELY TO ATTEND? 








Per- 




No. 


cent 


Probably attend for first tv o 






years of college work 


552 


37 


Probably attend for a specialized 






training program 


214 


14 


Uncertain 


389 


26 


Probably not attend 


123 


8 



<"TNrrE ARE YOUR PLANS FOR 

YC; : ■ • ; • "^0 A'iTEND COLLEGE 

?R iVjfT »: i;<:hool training? 



Oevinitely .vili atte??d 
E*robably wiii w'twiiK^ 
Uncer^Ain 

iVobably wiV, not attt»pd 
Veiy unlikdy to iittend 



No. 
339 
562 
350 
30 
32 



Per- 
cent 
22 
37 
23 
2 

2 



IN YOUR OPINION, OF THE CHILDREN 
IN YOUR COMMUNITY WHO DO NOT GO ON 
TO COLLEGE OR POST-HIGH SCHOOL 
TRAINING, WHAT IS THE MAJOR REASON 
FOR THEIR NOT ATTENDING? 



Marriage .^,> 

Lack of inter«.Jit in further 

education or training 
Grades are not good enough 

or lack of ability 
VocatiCjk«&] choice dc^ not 

require fuk-ther training 
Lack of finances 

appropriate .laining for vocational 

choice 1 "i^t offered 
Training if- i.cated t-o far from home 
Want to w"rk 
Other 



No. 
i89 



Per- 
cent 
13 



432 29 



58 

lb 
462 

40 
46 
101 

T7 



1 
31 

3 
3 
7 
1 
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DISTRICT 2 

Occupational Inform nt ion 

The followinK (x*cupational areas are hose in 
which there is currently a need for trained person- 
nel within propose:* District 2.. While these occu- 
pations are not exhaustive of the employment op- 
portunities within the di- trict. they are repre- 
sentative of the type^v of occupations for which a 
comprehensive junior college in ;his district could 
provide the necessary training for job entry or 
retraining for job upKradin^r. 





Present 


Future 


Occupation 


Demand 


Demand 


Stenographer 


Strong 


Excellent 


Typist 


Strong 


Strong 


Bookkeepers 


Fair 


Fair 


Retailing? 


Good 


Good 


Practical Nurse 


Very Strong 


Very Strong 


Nurse Aide 


Strong 


Very Strong 


Cooks 


Good 


Very Good 


Machine 






Operators 


Good 


Good 



Sourre: Mj.sRouri Divihion of Km.loyment S(s.urily. fir(*i«j«nririii<if 
ItiformntioH (t'cpubhft J rvportK »u)..nitled frori tnch 
local office arv«) . 



Priority 1 



Based upon: 
Total Population 
1967 2,080 students 
1975 2,010 students 
1990 1,960 students 



DISTRICT 2 

Estimated cos! for full operation 1968-69 

Projected 1 TE Enrollments 

: 'Ijlic High School 
Enrollment 19^6-67 
2,165 students 



Public High Schot ' 
Graduates 1967 
2,280 studer.i:- 



Kesultant range 2.080 to 2.280 w;ih indication of decreased enrollment in the f utur 



Iperational Expense 



2,28 / students y r 300 estimatef^ per cr»pita 



$2,052,000 



Income 

State Aid — 2,280 studcnte @ $450 $1,026,000 

Student Fees — 2,280 students (§. ^li 228,000 

♦Tax Revenues on $390,621,000 @ 21 ct '.s per .SlOO 7<i8,00i; 

Total . 2,052,000 

Bi*dget for Building 

2,280 students @ 150 sq. ft 342.000 sq. ft. 

Less available junior college facilities 58,389 sq. ft. 

Additional Space Needed ..293,611 sq. ft. 

293,611 sq. ft. @ $24.00 $2,246,664 

39% State $ 876,199 

39% Local 876,199 

22% Federal 494,266 

•Ba»*d on 1966 asMM«d valuation, utinff rate that allowi for delini{uencie». 

65 



87 



Recommendations for the Future 

It is the recommendation of this study that three 
campuses he developed in proposed District 2 
utilizing existing facilities where possible. One of 
these campuses should use the existing facilities 
at Moberly Junior College with an expansion of 
the comprehensiveness of the functions of the col- 
lege and an expansion of the student body to sup- 



port the expanding curriculums of the college. 
Northeast Missouri State College may provide 
technical-vocational programs in keeping with 
facilities there on a confi*actual basis with the pro- 
posed junior college district, and serve as a second 
campus location for the district. The development 
of a new comprehensive junior college campus at 
Hannibal would provide junior college services to 
the eastern section of this proposed district. 



DISTRICT 3 



Description 

District 3 includes Kansas City and the five 
middle we.stern border counties of Plalte, Clay, 
Jackson, Cass, and Bates Counties (see Map 3). 
The major popular: a center for this district is 
the Kansas City Metropolitan Area. The major 
road .systems for this district include U. S. High- 
ways 71. 69. and ."^5 and TState Highway 7 leading 
in a general north-.south direction, and U. S. High- 
ways 24. 40. ..Jid 50 as well as Interstate Highway 
70 leading in a general ea.st-west direction. 

At the present ^me there are three public in- 
•stitirtions of higher education located within the 
propo.sed di.strict. These institutions are the Kan- 
sas City branch campus of The University of Mis- 
souri, Metropolitan Junior College of Kansas City, 
and Central Missouri State College Extension 
Center at Independence. Private institutions of 
higher education within the propo.sed district in- 
clude William Jewell College at Liberty and Park 
College located at Parkville. Both of these institu- 
tions are coeducational, four-year, church affili- 
ated colleges. Designated Area Vocational Schools 
in this district are located at Kan.sas City and 
Fort Csage. 

Demographic Information 

Proposed District 3 contains a land area of 2,975 
square miles. This district has a largt population 
base numerated to be 780,000 in 1960, which was 
a gai^i of 220,000 for'the previous two decades. 
During the 1950-1960 decade the population in this 
district increased 22 percent. The highest rates 
of increase in population have been in the subur- 
ban counties of Clay and Platte, however, it is 



expected that this rapid population growth will 
extend into Cass County during the present de- 
cade, whereas, the central part of Kansas City is 
losing population. The Mis.soiiri section of Kansas 
City is expected to grow most rapidly along the 
north-south line which extends, roughly, along 
U. S. Higi;way 71. 

It is impossible in a summary of this type to 
describe all of the diversity of occupations to be 
found in a metropolitan area such as Kansas City, 
however, it is important to note that Kansas City 
is not one of the more rapidly growing metro- 
politan areas in the United States. This proposed 
district contains about 11 percent non-white, al- 
mc.a all of which is concentrated in the downtown 
Negro Ghett: 

The population in this proposed district is 
projected to be about 850,000 in 1967 and to in- 
crease to 1,300,000 by 1990. The majority of this 
increase will be in the suburban areas where the 
suburban 'ring will explode outward with a re- 
sulting decay of the central city. This suburban 
growth will occur most rapidly in Platte, Clay, and 
Cass Counties. 

Compared to the northern Missouri districts 
described previously, this district has a compara- 
tively high percentage of persons in the younger 
age groups. The public high schools in this district 
enrolled 49,269 students (grades 9-:2) in 1966-67 
and graduated 9,648 seniors in 19*>7. Of these 1967 
graduates, 4,593, or 48 percenL enrolled in college 
in the fall of 1967. Parochial .schools in this district 
enrolled 5,539 high school students in 1967-68, of 
which 1,184 were seniors. 



Map 3 
District 3 



US69-35 




Metropolitan JC 
Calvary Bible Coll 

Central Technical Institute 

Kansas City Art Institute 
and School of Dasiin 

Kansas City Coll. of 
Osteopathy and Suriery 

Mldwesttrn Baptist 
rheolofical Seminary 

farH Coll. 

Rockhurst Coll. 

Avita Coll. 

St. Paul's School of Theo|0|y 
Univ. of Missouri 
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Table 19 



POPULATION BY COUNTIES FOR PROPOSED DISTRICT 3 
IN 1967 AND PROJECTIONS TO 1990 

Amount 
19674990 

467 818 



(Toimty 


1967 


1976 


1990 




14,495 


13,560 


12,136 


Caas 


43,215 


68,609 


102,914 


Clay :" ' ■ 


121.855 


200,000 


370,116 


Jaekaon 


645.507 


672,619 


726,092 


Platte 


30,769 


49,753 


102,401 


Total 


855,841 


1,004,541 


1,313,659 



% Chango 
19674990 




58,6 



DISTRICT 3 
STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 

Based upon the responses of 593 hiffh schr j\ students in this district it appears they have considerable 
interest in continuinK their education beyond hi^h school. Fiftv-one percent of these students indicate they 
plan to attend collepre following frraduation. Twenty -six percent of those students who said they did not 
plan to attend collejfe followinK graduation frave lack of finances as the nnajor reason for this decision. 
Thirty-six percent of the respondents indicated they probal)Iy would attend a junior college if one was 
established in the area and an additional 28 percent .said they were uncertain whether tliey would attend. 



HOW FAR IN SCHOOL DO YOU WANT 
TO GO? . 







Per- 




No. 


cent 


Through high .school but not beyond 


95 


IG 


Specialized occupational training 


163 


27 


C>)njn) unity- Junior College 


82 


14 


Nurses training 


IS 


3 


College degree (Bachelors) 


133 


22 


College plus advanced degree 


80 


13 


Other 


18 




IF A COMMUNITY-JUNIOR COLLEGE 




WAS WITHIN DRIVING DISTANCE 




OF YOUR HOME . . . WOULD YOU 


BE 




LIKELY TO ATTEND? 










Per- 




No. 


cent 


Probably attend for first 






two years of college work 


119 


20 


Probably attend for a specialized 






training progran:! 


95 


16 


Uncertain 


168 


28 


Probably net attend 


199 


34 



DO YOUR PARENTS WANT YOU TO 
ATTEND COLLEGE OR OTHER POST- 
HIGH SCHOOL TRAINING? 

Per- 

No. cent 

Definitely want me to attend 347 59 

Probably want lae to attend 143 24 

Uncertain 87 15 

Probal>ly (lo not want me to attend 14 2 

Do not want me to attend — — 

IF YOU ARE NOT PLANNING TO 
c;0 ON TO COLLEGE OR OTHER 
SPECIALIZED TRAINING, WHY 
HAVE YOU REACHED THIS 
DPXISION? 







Per- 




No. 


cent 


Tired of .school 


21 


13 


Want to get a job and make 






.some money 


24 


15 


Want to get married 


49 


30 


Grades aren't gcmd enough 


18 


11 


Lack of finances 


43 


26 


Vocational choice doesn't 






require further training 


4 


2 


Other 


6 


3 
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DISTRICT 3 



PARENT QUESTIONNAIRE 

Based upon the responses ol 653 parents in this district it appears they have considerable interest 
in post-secondary education for their children and many have already begun to make provisions for this 
education. Twtenty-three percent of the respondents indicated that the husband would be interested in 
job related courses while 17 percent of the wives indicated they would be interested in home improvement 
courses. The vocational areas of craftsman, skilled tradesman and foreman accounted for the employment 
of 16 percent of the respondents. 



HOW FAR DO YOU WANT YOUR 






HOW DEFINITE ARE YOUR PLANS 




CHILD TO GO IN SCHOOL? 




Per 
cent 


FOR YOUR CHILD TO ATTEND COLLEGE 




No. 


OR POST-HIGH SCHOOL TRAINING? 




Through high school but not beyond 


22 


3 






Per 


High school plus .specialized 








No. 


cent 


occupational training 


116 


18 


Definitely will attend 


ia7 


21 


Community.Junior College 


30 


5 


Probably will attend 


214 


33 


Nurses training 


10 


2 


Uncertain 


105 


16 


College degree (Bachelors} 


197 


30 


Probably will not attend 


5 


1 


College plu.s advanced degree 


88 


13 


Very unlikely to attend 


10 


2 


Other 


7 


1 














IN YOUR OPINION, OF THE CHILDREN 




SHOULD YOUR AREA BE SERVED 




IN YOUR COMMUNITY WHO DO NOT GO ON 


BY A COMMUNITY.JUNIOR COLLEGE . 


? 


TO COLLEGE OR POST-HIGH SCHOOL 






No. 


Per 
cent 


TRAINING. WHAT IS THE MAJOR 


REASON 


Yes 


FOR THEIR NOT ATTENDING? 






397 


61 






No 


40 


6 






Per 


No opinion 


94 


14 


Marriitge 


No. 


cent 


80 


12 


IF A COMMUNITY-JUNIOR COLLEGE 




Lack of interest in further 






WAS ESTABLISHED WITHIN DRIVING 




education or training 


168 


26 


DISTANCE OF YOUR HOME . . . 


WOULD 




Grades are not good enough 






YOUR CHILD BE LIKELY TO ATTEND? 




or lack of ability 


19 . 


3 






Per 


Vocational choice does not 








No. 


cent 


require further training 


6 


1 


Probably attend for first two 






L^ck of finances 


136 


21 


years of college work 


196 


30 


Appropriate training for vocational 






Probably attend for a specialized 






choice is not offered 


9 


1 


training program 


69 


11 


Training is located too f^r from home 


21 


3 


Uncertain 


172 


26 


Want to work 


46 


7 


Probably not attend 


50 


8 


Other 


3 


0 



91 
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DISTRICT 3 
Estimated cost for full operation 1968-69 



Projected PTE Enivllments 

Based upon: Public High School Public High School 

Total Population Enrollment 1966-67 Graduates 1967 

1967 10»270 students 9,855 studisnts 8,875 students 

1975 12,055 students 
1990 15J65 students 

Resultant range 8»875 to 10»270 with indication of greatly increased enrollment in the future 

Operational Expense 

8,875 students x $900 estimated per capita cost 9 7.987,500 

Income 

State Aid — 8,875 students @ $450 $ 3,993,750 

Student Fees — 8,875 students @ $100 887.500 

•Tax Revenues on $1,687,458,000 @ 19 cents per $100 3,106,250 

Total - 7.987.500 

Budget for Building 

8.875 students @ 150 sq. ft 1.331,250 sq. ft. 

Less available junior college facilities sq. ft. 

Additional Space needed 1.331,250 sq. ft. 

1.331,250 sq- ft. @ $24.00 $31,950,000 

397c State $12,460,500 

Z9Vt Local 12,460,500 

227c Federal 7,029,000 

* Bated on 1966 auesMd valuation* uaing rate that allows for delinquenclei. 



Recommendations for the Future 

It is the recommendation of this study that the 
presently planned facilities of the Metropolitan 
Junior College District of Kansas City be devel- 
oped and used to provide the junior college services 
for this district. In essence, this means an ex- 
pansion of the present junior college district to 
include fivn counties without necessary expansion 
of presently planned facilities. The relatively good 
transportai^ion routes fron:t the southern and 



northern sections of the proposed district into the 
Kansas City area should mean that junior college 
services would be within relatively easy commut- 
ing distance for all residents of the district. It is 
also recommended that the studies conducted in 
the course of expansion of the Kansas City Junior 
College District (District 3) and proposed District 
4 include a question to determine whether the 
residents of Independence, Missouri and the east- 
ern portion of Jackson County desire to be placed 
in District 3 or Di'.trict 4. 

2 ' 




DISTRICT i 



Description 

District 4 is made up of the six counties of mid- 
dle western Missouri incluciing Ray, Carroll. 
Lafayette. Johnson. Henry, and St. Clair Countie.s 
(see Map 4). The major population centers for 
this district include Lexington, Warrensburg, and 
Clinton. The primary road system for this district 
includes State Highways 13 and 23 running in a 
general north-south direction, and U, S. Highways 
24 and 5U, State Highway 7, and Interstate High- 
way 70 all leading in a general east-west direction. 

Currently, the only institution of higher educa- 
tion within the proposed district is Central Mis- 
souri State College located at Warrensburg. Pri- 
^ate institutions of higher education within the 
propo.sed district include Saint Paul's College at 
Concordia and Wentworth Military Academy at 
Lexington, both private junior colleges. Desig- 
nated Area Vocational Schools in this district are 
located at Excelsior Springs in Ray County and 
Warrensburg in Johnson County. 

Demographic Information 

Proposed District 4 is relatively small, both in 
terms of land area and population. This district 
contains 4,164 square miles and in 1960 the pop- 
ulation wa.s 112,000. While this area is predomi- 
nately rural, there is a considerable amount of 
part-time farming and rural non-farm population 
in the area. Many of these people commute to 
Kansas City and to smaller cities in the area for 
employment. 

During the ♦^arly part of the 20th century this 
area experienced a population decline. However, 
recent evidence indicates that this area will begin 



to grow in the near future and that this growth 
will speed up considerably as the influence of 
Kansas City stretches into the area. The popula- 
tion in this proposed district declined from 121,000 
in 1940 to 108,000 in 1950, however, this decline 
was rever.sed in the following decade and the pop- 
ulation increased to 112,000 in 1960. 

The composition of the population iii this dis- 
trict is one-third urban and two-thirds ruu V with 
the rural being made up of 37 fcent non-farm 
and 30 percent farm population. There are no 
significant number of non-white population in 
this district. 

Looking to the future, Johnson and Lafayette 
Counties will begin increasingly to feel the influ- 
ence of the Kansas City population growth. This 
will reflect itself first in the growth of the small 
cities in the area, and then in the growth of the 
rural non-farm segment of the population. As this 
transition from a rural population to a suburban 
population occurs, the population composition of 
the area will change from being a relatively old 
population (16 percent were over 65 in 1960) to a 
relatively young population.The 1967 estimate of 
the population in this proposed district was 
122,000. Population projections indicate that by 
1975 the population of this district will number 
158,000, and by 1990 it is expected that the pop- 
ulaiion will have grown to 216,000 persons. 

The public high, schools in this di.strict enrolled 
6.970 students (grades 9-12) in 1966-67 and grad- 
uated 1,536 seniors in 1967. Of these 1967 grad- 
uates 675, or 44 percent, enrolled in college in 
the fall of 1967. 



Table 20 



POPULATION BY COUNTIES FOR PROPOSED DISTRICT 4 
IN 1967 AND PROJECTIONS TO 1990 
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Map4 District 4 
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SCALE 
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Went worth Military Academy 
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-Central Missouri State 
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DISTRICT 4 



STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 

Based upon the responses of 562 high school students in this district it appears they have consider- 
able interest in continuing their education beyond high school. Fifty percent of these students indicate 
they plan to attend college the year following graduation. Of those students who said they did not plan 
to attend college, twenty-six percent gave lack of finances as the major reason for this decision Forty- 
one percent of the students said they probably would attend a junior college if one was established in the 
area, and an additional 31 percent were uncertain whether they would attend. 



HOW FAR IN SCHOOL DO YOU WANT 
TO GO ? 







Per- 




No. 


cent 


Through high school but not beyond 


102 


18 


Specialized occupational training 


163 


29 


Community-Junior College 


45 


8 


Nurses training 


22 


4 


College degree (Bachelors) 


129 


23 


College plus advanced degree 


61 


11 


Other 


32 


6 



IF A COMMUNITY-JUNIOR COLLEGE 
WAS WITHIN DRIVING DISTANCE 
OF YOUR HOME . . . WOULD YOU BE 
LIKELY TO ATTEND? 

Per- 
No. cent 

Probably attend for first 

two years of college work 107 19 

Probably attend for a specialized ' 

training program 126 22 

Uncertain 173 31 

Probably not attend 151 27 



DO YOUR PARENTS WANT YOU TO 
ATTEND COLLEGE OR OTHER POST- 
HIGH SCHOOL TRAINING? 







Per- 




No. 


cent 


Definitely want me to attend 


331 


59 


Probably want me to attend 


133 


24 


Uncertain 


77 


14 


Probably do not want me to attend 


15 


3 


Do not want me to attend 






IF YOU ARE NOT PLANNING TO 






GO ON TO COLLEGE OR OTHER 






SPECIALIZED TRAINING, WHY 






HAVE YOU REACHED THIS 






DECISION? 










Per- 




No. 


cent 


Tired of school 


25 


14 


Want to get a job and make 






some money 


17 


9 


Want to get married 


66 


30 


Grades aren't good enough 


27 


15 


Lack of Finances 


49 


26 


Vocational choice doesn't 






require further training 


4 


2 


Other 


7 


4 



95 
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DiSTKKT I 



IVAKENT (U'KSTIONNAIUK 



liasi'd upnii \hv response^ of 489 panMits in this district lhrn» appears to be cousiderahle intorest in 
h'xi^her tHlucalinn \\)V tlu-ir chil(irt»n and in tlu» cstablishnuMit of a juniur colU^e in the area. Twei)ty-riine 
percent of the part-nts felt that huk of finances was the nia.ior reason for yonn^r pe )pl(» from this district 
not i^oiu^ on to cnlUre or post-hiK'h schtH)l traininjr. Twenty-three percent of the respondents indicated 
tnat the husband would lie interested in joli rehitetl courses. Farm related jobs and skilled trades ac- 
couiili'd for the employment areas of ;U percent of the respoiulcnts. 



How FAU DO VOi; WANT VOL U 

( HiiJ) ro (;() IN school:' 







Per- 




No. 


cent 


Tfirou^h hi^rh seh(M»| but not lK?yond 


:n 


G 


Hivh school plii> spt'ciali/ed 






occup.ttional training: 


V2\ 




( 'ommunity-.Junior ( 'o1!«*k'»' 


2t> 


5 


Nurses trainui>>r 


19 


4 


(\>!it'jrt' deKTer (Ilachflors) 


185 


38 


(Ndletre plus ativanccd dejrrtv 


72 


15 


Other 


15 


;5 


snori,i) voi'K ai:ka hk skmwa) 






IIV A COMML-NITY-JL-NIOK COId.KGE 








Per- 




No. 


cent 


^'es 




66 


No 


29 


6 


No opinion 


106 


22 



IF A COMMLNITY-JLNIOK COLLEGE 
WAS ESTABLISHED WITHIN DRIVINCJ 
DISTANC E OF YOUR HOME . . . WOULD 
YOUK CHILI) HE LIKELY TO ATTEND:^ 



No. 



IVobably attend for first two years 

of college work 
Probably attend for a specialized 

training proRram 
Uncertain 

Probably not atteruj 



I*er- 
cent 



206 42 



69 
154 
46 



14 

:u 

9 



now DKMNITE AUK YOUR PLANS 
Foli VOL K CHILD To ATTEND (X)LLEUE 
OK POST-liKIH SCHOOL TItAINLVG? 



Definitely will attirid 
Prol>al)lv will attend 
CnctTtain 

iVobal>ly will not attend 
\*ery uidikely t»i attend 



No. 
120 
204 
124 
15 
13 



cent 
25 
42 
25 



LV YOUK OIMNION. OF THE (^HILDREN 
IN YOUR COMMUNITY WHO DO NOT OO ON 
TO COLLEGE OK I'OST-HIdH SCHOOL 
TRAINING. WH.\T IS THE MAJOR REASON 
FOR THEIR NOT ATTENDING? 







Per- 




No. 


cent 


Marriaife . 


62 


13 


Lack of interest in further 






education or trainin{f 


130 


27 


tirades are not k^hkI enough 






or lack of ability 


22 


4 


Vocational choice does not 






recjuire further training 


7 


1 


I^ck of finances 


142 


29 


Appropriate training for vocational 






choice is not offered 


9 


2 


Training is located too far from home 


15 


3 


Want to work 


30 


6 


Other 


4 


1 



<)() 
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DISTKK T I 



Oci-upat iimal Informut ion 

Thv t'ol lowing occupational iiiva.'^ arc those in 
which tht'rc is ciM rently a nccii for trained per- 
soniiol within propusod District 4. While these 

• K'cupation.s are not exhaustive of the employment 

• ipportiniities within the district, they are repre- 
sentative of the types of occupations for which a 
comprehensive junior college in this district could 
provide the necessary training for job entry or 
relrainiuK for jol) up^rradiiiK- 





Present 


Putu re 


Occupation 


Demand 


Demand 


Auto Mechanic 


(iood 


\'ery Good 


Bookkeeper 


Pair ' 


Pair 


Stenographer 


Strong 


Kxcellent 


Practical Nurse 


Very StrouK 


\'ery Strong 


Nurse Aide 


Kxcellent 


\'ery Strong 


UetailiuK 


Fair 


Ci'ood 


Typist 


Pair 


CJ(X)d 


t 'ook 


Ciood 


Ci'ood 



/•t/orijMjfioM ( I ripubli-^hisl reports submitted frojn Ottch 
lot-al of f iof art- R > . 



DISTRKT I 



I*rioritv 2 



Ilasfd upon: 
Total Popuhition 



Estimated c(>st for full operation lOttS-OS 



rrojected PTE Enrollments 

Public HiKh School 
Enrollment IBeO-f)? 

1!M)7 l.lGo students l,.*iyr) students 

PJTo \,m) students 
2.595 students 

Uesultant ranjre 1.895 to 1,460 with indication of increasec' enrollment in the future 



Public High School 
Graduates 1967 

1.450 students 



Operational Expen.Hf 

1.4r)0 .stuilents x pMHi estimated per capita cost 



$1,305,000 



Income 

State Aid— 1.4r)0 students (a, $450 
Student Fees— 1.450 students @ $100 
*Tax Revenues on $248,304,000 (g) 21 cents per $100 

Total 



$ 652.500 
145.000 
507,500 



1.305,000 



Hud^et for Huildin}? 

1.450 sq. ft. (d 150 sq. ft. 

Less available junior college facilities 

Additional Spa(e Needed 

217.500 si^. ft. (w $24.00 
39', Stare 
39'; Loial 
22'; PVderal 

•HiiHul c,r, litre assess*-*! vuluHtu.n. 'j^ini: rate that r.llow- for deliniju#-r* p 

75 



$2,035,800 
2.035.800 
1.148.400 



217,500 sq. ft. 

sq. ft. 
217.500 .sq. ft. 

$5,220,000 



lU-iommendations tor the Futuri' 

It is thr rrrnninii'iulatioii of tins stuiiy that u>'- 
rnailr of tlir I'aoilitio at Ci-ntral Mi-^ouri State 
Culk ^rt'to provide jur.ini' t-oilt'^^' programs for tliis 
lii^Jru'i Phis ('**\[\(\ \*v ai'fitnipli>ht*<l on a I'ontrac- 
Mial arraiiKenu-iit i<ft\\fr:i t})e junior i-ollo^n* (li>- 
irii"! and «'\MS( . ( iirirnt!\. >e\fral |)ro^n'ani> of 
than I'aocala'.na'atr dr^Ma-e level atul of a junior 
toiler'-'* P.atU're are l»einr offered at I'M SC. Thus, 
a i'Miit rai'tu;.! ai ranrenu*n! lietween the <li>triet 
and ('MSC rnuld [)«*rhap^ he aeonniplished with 



liitle diffiruUy siiioe a nurleu^ of junior eolk'^t* 
l>rMj.M'anis ali"eadv e\i>!s. 

with proposed IMsiriei it is reeonmu'ndcd 
Miat >lndies ronduetod ;m tie mui'se of the es- 
lahiishnient ot' I)isti-irl I include a tpiestion lo 
determine \\ hetlu'i* the rr^idrnts of the Intlept'U- 
denee area and eastern .lack-on County tlesirt' lo 
he jdared in District :> oi' Distiict 1, If thi'se rt*si- 
dents \\i>h tn l»e plae«'d in Pi>trKt -I, then tin* 
Central Missoui*i State ( nllejre F.xtension Center 
at lndej>endenee sliould ' reonu' a junior colle^re 
eanipn> for t his dist rirt , 



DIS I Kl( 1 ; 



Dt'sc ription 

hi^tricl ■"> is niadi* uy) of the six \v»'sr la-ntral 
enuntif> of Missr>nri int'hulinvf Saline. Howard. 
I'ettis, Cooper MoiVJifi. and Uenton Ctmnties ( set- 
.Map •'>►. 'Die rnajor pojiulation centers for thi> 
a a imlude Marshall. Sedalia, and liooneville. 
'I rie primary roa<l systems for this district are 
C. S. T).') runrin^' in a K'eiitTal north-south direction 
arai Int»-rst;.te 7(»- l(». C, S. aO. and State Hi^'hway 
.VJ. all leading' 4ri a K'^'Meral east-west direction. 

Three (tf the four institutiorrs of hi^'hur educa- 
tion within this proposetl di>trict are private col- 
U'Vfes. These iiichnle Kemper Military Academy at 
Konneviile. a two-year proprietary colIeK't'; Central 
Mfth(Kli.st (.'olle^'e at Fayette and Missouri Valley 
<*ollev~^' lit Marshall, hoth coeducational, church- 
affiliated, four-year coUe^'es. The only puhlit in- 
stitution of hi^'hcr education located within this 
propr>sed district is the recently estaljlished State 
Fair Community ColleKe at Sedalia. Currently, 
there is oiu* de.'^iK'natod Area Vocational School 
within this district located at Marshall in Saline 
f 'ounty. 

Demoj^raphic Information 

Propo.^eil District 5 contains a relatively m()<i»vst 
land area of M,8f)« square miles. Sedalia. the 
lar^rest city in the district, serves sonnewhat as a 



focus f(u* the area. The pt.pulation of thi.'> di.striet 
has heep. relatively stahle with a very slow decline. 
The p(tpulati»>n of this di.>trict dt'clini'd from 
1 ]r..o(M) ill IIMO U) Kia.tKX) ill The stabilizinK 

influence for this area has been, in part, the -M 
pt'i eent of the population which is urhan, while the 
ruial population has shown a sli^'ht (iecline. Si\> 
teen percent of t ht- popnlatittn of this district was 
f>ver t)") yi'ars of a^'e in HMjM. and. as in other' 
areas, this ri'latively old population may he at- 
tributed to a hivrh outmiK'ration rate which, fcjr 
this area, was 9 percent in the decade between 
1950 and I9()l), 

In the future the population of thi.> district i.s 
expt'Cted to remain rather .stable with no si^roifi- 
cant chancres in population one way or the other. 
Ht»wever. within the district it may be expected 
that the citie.s will show modest increa.'^e.s in popu- 
lation while the rural areas will continue to lo.se 
poputatiotL 

In the 19^6-07 .school year, public hi^h .sch(K)l 
enrollments ( ^'rades 9-12) in this district numbered 
r>.ir>7. Of the 1,5(U) ptihlie hi^rh .scht)()l jfraduates 
in this district in I9ri7, r)77 student.s, or '?7 percent, 
enrolled as first time collevfe .students in the fall 
of I9r'7. PartK-bial schools in this district enrolled 
:\ru hivrh .school students in 1967-08, of which 8(i 
\\ vi\; .St rdors. 
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Map 5 
District 5 




•rable21 





roin LATiON 


in (OlMIKS KOK rKorosKi) 


DISTRICT 5 






IN 


19<H AM) 1 


IMU)JK(TI()NS ro 1990 












Amount 












Change 


% Change 


County 


1967 


1976 


1990 


1967-1990 


1967-1990 


Benton 




8.017 


7.:?28 


- 928 


-11^ 


Cooper 




i:^.o:Ui 


10.022 


-8,117 




Howard 






10,850 




00.0 


Morgan 


S.VoT 


S.lTl) 


7.2.S7 


-1,470 


-16.9 


PetUs 




r2.r.iM 


52.520 


14,124 


86«8 


Saline 


2*2.1)212 


U».2!f2 


10,112 


-4»380 


-26.7 


Total 


l()2.2Sr) 


in2.u2:i 


105,0 11 


2,766 


2.7 



DIS'lUK r 
Sll DKNT (a'KSTIONNAIRK 

IJ.immI tiiKin thr rt'sp<niscs r>f :{i>5 h\^h schcK»l juniors in this district it appears thev have considerable 
intt rt'st in continuing tht'ir education beynnd hi>rh srlio<d. Kifty-three percent of these students indicate 
they plan to attend cc»lU'>re in the year following irradiation. Of those students who said they did not plan 
tn attt-nd ci)llej;e. t \veiity-.<e\en percent >rave lack of finances as the major reason for this decision. Thirty- 
five percent of the students said they would probably attend a junior college if one was established in the 
area, and an(jther 20 percent said they were uncertain whether they would attend. 



}U)\\' KAi: IN SCHOOL DO VOL' WANT 




DO YOCK PAKKNTS WANT YOU 


TO 




TO (;o'.' 


No. 


Per- 
cent 


ATTKND C0LLK(;E OK OTHER 1' 

ni(;H SCHOOL tkaininc;.' 


OST- 


Per- 


Throu^rh nij;h .«<chool l)ut not. oeyond 


02 


2*i 




No. 


cent 


SpecializiMi occupational training 


8:^ 


27 


Definitely want me to attend 


185 


61 


( 'omniunity-Junior ( 'olle>re 


28 


9 


Proljably want nie to attend 


51 


17 


Nurses trainin^r 


16 


5 


Uncertain 


5(; 


18 


<*olleKe decree (Macheh>rs) 


04 


21 


I*rol»ably do not want me to attend 


12 


4 


rolle^e pI..H advanced de^rree 


:vj 


l:i 


Do not want nie to attend 






Oth«-r 


8 


<> 


IF YOU AKE NOT PLANXINCJ TO 






IF A f'OMML-NITV-JL:NIOK ('()\A.EC,K 




(;o ON TO colle(;e or other 






WAS WITHIN DIMVINC; DISTANCE 
OF VOCU HOMK . . . >/OCLD YOC F>E 
MKKFY TO ATTKND? 




SPECIALIZED TRAINING. WHY 
HAVE YOU REACHED THIS 
DECISION? 




Per- 


Froliably attend for first 

tW7» years of college work 
Proljalily attend for a specialized 


No. 
\:\ 


Per- 
cent 

11 


Tired j>f school 

Want to Ket a job and make 

some mrmey 
Want to jret married 


No. 
19 

10 


cent 
19 

10 

:?o 


trainin^r program 


r,:>> 


21 


(irades aren't jrood (mioukH 


12 


12 


Uncertain 


87 


20 


Lack of finances 


27 


27 


Pr<jfiaf)ly not attend 


111 


:?G 


Vocational choice doesn't 










j ^) re»piire further training 


1 


1 
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PARENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



Baned upon the responses 216 parents in this district it appears they have considerable interest in 
hijrher education for their children and in the establishment of a junior colIeKe in this area. Thirty-one 
percent of the parents expresseti the opinion that the major reasons for younjr people from this area not 
continuing their e<lucation l)eyond hiKh school was lack of finances. Twenty -five p>ercent of the respondents 
indicated that husbands would be interested in job related courses and that 14 percent of the wives would 
\)e interested in similar courses. Farm related jobs and business and industry accounteti for 32 percent of 
the jobs held by the respondents. 



HOW FAR DO YOU WANT YOUR 
CUILI) TO GO IN SCHOOL? 



HOW dp:finite are your plans 

FOR YOUR CHILD TO ATTEND COLLEGE 







Per- 


OR POST-HIGH SCHOOL TRAINING? 






No. 


cent 






Per- 


Through hi^rh school but not 1h\v( 


•nd 19 


9 




No. 


cent 


Hi^h school plus specialized 






Definitely will attend 


44 


20 


occupational training: 


46 


21 


Probably will attend 


96 


44 


Community-Junior Colle^'-e 


8 


4 


Uncertain 


64 


30 


Nuraei> traininjr 


13 


6 


Probably will not attend 


5 


2 


College dcffree ( Hacheior.>;) 


76 


35 


Very unlikely to attend 


6 


3 


CollcKt^ plus advanced dejrree 


35 


16 








Other 


8 


4 


IN YOUR OPINION. OF THE CHILDREN 










IN YOUR COMMUNITY WHO DO NOT GO ON 


SHOULD YOUR AREA BE SERVED 




TO COLLEGE OR POST-HIGH SCHOOL 




BY A COMMUNITY-Jl'NIOR C0LLP:GE . . . 




TRAINING. WHAT IS THE MAJOR REASON 






Per- 


FOR THEIR NOT ATTENDING? 






Yes 


No. 


cent 






Per- 


133 


62 




No. 


cent 


No 


12 


G 


Marriage 


21 


10 


No opinion 


59 


27 


Lack of interest in further 
education or training 


57 


26 


IF A COMMUNITY-JUNIOR COLLEGE 




Grades are not good enough 






WAS p:STABLISHED within DRIVING 




or lack of ability 


12 


6 


DISTANCE OF YOUR HOME . . 


. WOULD 




Voirational choice does not 






YOUR CHILD BE LIKELY TO ATTEND? 




require further training 


2 


1 






Per- 


I^ck of finances 


68 


31 



I'robably attend for first two 

years of college work 
Probably attend for a specialized 

training program 
Uncertain 

Probably not attend 



No. cent 



84 39 



33 
76 
17 



15 
35 
8 



Appropriate training for vocational 

choice is not offered 5 2 

Training is located too far from home 9 4 

Want to work 16 7 

Other 1 0 



101 
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(KTupalional Information 

The following ocrupalional areas aro Ihuse in 
whirh Iheri' is currently a need for trained per- 
sotinel within proposed District 5. While these 
(KTUpations are not exhaustive of the employment 
opportunities within the district, they are repre- 
sentative of the tyiH*.'-" of (.ncupations for which a 
comprehensive junior coUeKt? in this district could 
provide the necessary traininj; for job entry or 
retraining for jol- up^rradinK- 



Occupation 



Present 
Demand 



Future 
Demand 



.Miv<'-iri OiviMun Of H!i;pltiyii;i-iil St-ri. r ily . r N . ;. t ■ int ;i/ 
l'.n-;il of fin* art-a • . 



Stenographer 
Typist 
Kop I'unch 
Operator 
Bookkeeper 
KetailinK 
KcKistered Nurse 
Practical Nurse 
Nurse Aivle 
Cooks 

Auto Mechanic 
Farm Fciuipment 

Mechanic 
Auto Body 

Kepairnum 



Strong 
Strong 

\'ery Good 

Fair 

Good 

Ur^rent 

Very StroiiK 

Fxcellent 

Good 

Very Strong 
\'ery Strong 
Very Strong 



Fxcellent 
Fxcellent 

Very (lood 
1-air 
CJood 
Urgent 
\'ery Strong 
Very Strong 
Very Good 
Fxcellent 

Fxcellent 

Fxcellent 



Priority 1 



Based upon: 
Total Population 
1967 1,225 students 
1975 1,225 students 
1990 1.260 students 



DISTKK T 5 

K^ti mated costs for fuil operation 19()N-r)9 

Projected PTE Enrollments 

Public High School 
^:nrollment 1966-67 
1,235 students 



Public High School 
Graduates i967 
1,475 students 



Resultant range 1,225 to 1,475 with indication of a static enrollment in the future 

Operational Expense 

1,475 students - $900 estimated per capita cost 



Income 

State Aid — 1.475 students @ $450 

Student Fees — 1,475 students @ $100 

*Tax Revenues on $237,595,000 @ 22 cents per $100 

Total 

Budget for Building 

1.475 students @ 150 sq. ft 

Less available junicr college facilities 

Additional Space Needed 



221,250 sq. ft. @ $24.00 

39'^ State 

Sf/v; Local 

22s Federal 

'Based on 1900 ussesMed valgation, mtng rate that aMowk for delinquencies. 



.$ 663.750 
147.500 
. 516,250 



$2,070,900 
. 2.070,900 
. 1,168.200 



$1,327,500 



. 1.327,500 



.221.250 sq, ft. 

sq.ft. 
.221,250 sq. ft. 



$5,310,000 



80 
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Kecommenduf tons for the Future 

It is the reeoninieiulatioii of thi.^ .stiuiy that the 
present Junior ( olle^e District of Pettis-Henton 
(State Fair (uninuinity Collet* ) expanded to 



ineliide Saline. Howard. Cooper, and Morgan 
Counties and that those junior college facilities 
to be developed at State Fair Community College 
l)e used to serve the junior coIieKf-* functions for 
this district. 



DISTRICT H 



Description 

The six counties of 4ei]tral Missouri make up 
District (i. These counties mciudc AiMlrain. Hoorie. 
Callaway. Moniteau. Cole, ai^i Counties (see 

Map G). The major popL ■ mi renters for this 
disli'ict are Ci)lumbia. Jefft-: '-i <';ty, Kuitori. and 
Mexico. The major i-(»ad systems for this district 
include l*. S. (>:5 and I.'. S. r^l leading' in a general 
north-south direction and Interstate 70 and 1'. S. 
'}<} b(»th rum.inK in a K^'Ueral east-west direction. 

F<iur private arid tw(» public institutions of 
higher education are currently located within this 
prop(>.sed district. The privat*' ci:>lle^'es include 
Stephens (*olleKt' at Columbia, an undergraduate 
colleyre for W(»men : Westminister ColtoKe at Ful- 
tnn. a four-year liberal arts college for men; 
William Wo<k1s f nHe^e at Fultt)n. a four-year 
liberal arts college lor women: and Christian Col- 
lect-' at Columbia, i two-year colleKC fur women. 
l*ublic institutions of hij^^her education include 
Lincoln University at Jefrerson City and The 
University of Mis.souri at Columbia. At tbe present 
time there are three designated Area Vocational 
Schools located within this proposed district at 
Columbia. Mexico, and Linn. 



Demographic Information 

Proposed District 0 contains a relatively small 
laud area of 3,614 s(|uare miles. The population 
of this district was 107.000 in 1%0. an increase 
of 27.000 people since 1940. Population increases 
in this area are primarily the result of the growth 
of major cities within this district. Since there is 
a Very low rate of outmi^ration in this area, the 
).rowth of these cities is the result of natural 
increase in population. 

The a^^e structure of the population is reflective 
of the KrowiriK nature of the district. Nearly 1 1 
IH*rcerit of the iK)pulation in this district is over 
05 years of a^re and about 9 percent is in the 5- 
throu^'h 9-year-old cateK^O'- It i-*^ e.xpected that the 
population of this district will continue to ktow 
rather rapidly with the continued growth of The 
University of Missouri and of the State govern- 
ment. The population is projected to be 183,000 
in 1967 and to increase another oO.OOO to 233,000 
by 1990. 

In 196()-67 the public hi>rh school enrollment for 
this district was 10,380. Of the 2,281 public hiph 
s< hoot graduates in 1967, about 44 percent, or 
1.004 students, were enrolled in college in the fall 
<»f 1967. l^injchiai schools in this district enrolled 
670 hijrh nchoo] students in 1967-68. of which 170 
were seniors. 



Table 22 



POPULATION BY COUNTIES FOR PROPOSED DISTRICT 6 
IN 1967 AND PROJECTIONS TO 1990 











AmottBt 




County 


1967 






Chance 


% Change 


1975 


^1990 


1967-1990 


1967-1990 


Audrain 


26.079 


26.079 


26,079 




00.0 


Boone 


67,876 


80.80y 


97,687 




48.9 


CaOawBy 


2:3,283 


23.418 


22,670 


- 618 


^2.6 


Cole 


46,467 


53.804 


70,435 


28^ 


81.6 


Moniteau 


9,729 


9,lo:{ 


8,353 


- 1376 


-14.1 


Osage 


9,848 


9.116 


7,395 


- A46S 


-24.9 


Total 


183,282 


202.379 


232,619 


49387 


26.9 



81 
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Map 6 
District 6 




DISTUIC T (J 



STUDENT (JUESTIONNAIRE 

Biused upon the responses of 510 hi^h school juniors in this district it appears they have con- 
side* 'ble interest in continuing their education beyond hi^'h school. Forty-seven percent of these stu- 
dents indicated they plan to attend college in the year following graduation. Of those students who 
said they did not plan to attend college, twenty-four percent Rave lack of finances as the major rea- 
son for this decision. Forty-one percent of the stiukiiis said they probably would attend a junior 
colle^'e if one vas established in the area, and another 29 percent were uncertain whether they 
\vi»uld a. tend. 



HOW FAR IN S(;H()0L DO YOU WANT 
TO (;o? 



Per- 





No. 


cent 


Throujrh hi^h school hut not 






beyond 


97 


19 


Specialized oci-upatiinial 






training 


129 


25 


Uomnuinity-Junior College 


70 


14 


Nurses training 


20 


4 


(.ollege degree ( Bachelors) 


120 


24 


Cijllege plus advanced degree 


')5 


11 


Other 


13 


;i 


IF A ( OMMUNITV-JUNIOR COLLKGE 




WAS WITHIN DRIVING DISTANCE 






OF YOUR HOME . . . WOULD YOU BE 




LIKELY TO An^END? 










Per- 




No. 


cent 


Probably attend fo.- first 






two years of college work 


107 


21 


Probably attend for a specialized 






training program 


102 


20 


Uncertain 


146 


29 


Probably not attend 


152 


30 



DO YOUR PARENTS WANT YOU TO 
ATTEND COLLEGE OR OTHER POST- 
HIGH SCHOOL TRAINING? 



Definitely want me to attend 
Probably want me to attend 
Uncertain 

IVobably do not want me 

to attend 
Do not want me to attend 

IF YOU ARE NOT PLANNING TO 
(;0 ON TO COLLEGE OR OTHER 
SPECIALIZED TRAINING. WHY 
HAVE YOU REA(^HED THIS 
DECISION? 



Tirt'd oi school 

Want to get a job .uid make 

some money 
Want to get married 
Grades ;:ren*t good enough 
I^ick of finances 
\'ocational choice doe.sn't 

require further training 
Other 



No. 
276 
130 
79 

22 



Per- 
cent 

54 

25 

15 



Per- 

No. cent 

28 19 

13 9 

43 29 

19 13 

36 24 



J 0/) 
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DISTRICT 6 



\ ARENT (i JESTIONNAIRE 



Rased upon the responses of 373 parents in this district it appears they have a consider ' • 
terci^t in higher education for their children and in the establishr u ^t of a junior colletire in '.he . fi< 
Twenty-five percent of the husbands and 16 percent of the \\ivea indicated an interest in j'jb related 
courses for themselves. Business and industry, skilled trades, and general labor account for the areas 
of employment of 35 <»rcent of the respondents. 



HOW FAR DO YOc' WANT YOUR 
CHILI) TO C.O I\ SCHOOL? 

No. 

Through hi^h school but not 

ucyond 23 
Hi)?h school plus specialized 

occupational training' 82 

ComnrinUy-Junior College 23 

Nurses training 14 

ColleKG deK* ee (Bachelors) 146 

College plus advanced dej^ree 57 

Other 9 

SHOULD YOUR AREA BE SERVED 
BY A COMMUNITY-JUNIOR COLLEGE . . 



Yes 
No 

No opinion 



No. 

264 
30 
59 



IF A COM>^UNITY-JUNIOR COLLEGE 
WAS ESTABLISHED WITHIN DRIVING 
DISTANCE OF YOTJl. '^JME . . . WOULD 
YOUR CHILD yv k.Kx ' . TO ATTEND? 



No. 



Probably attend fo, iirat two 

years of college work 
Probably attend for a S|>ecialized 

training prograni 
Uncertain 

Probably not attend 



56 
133 
41 



Per- 
cent 



22 
6 
4 
39 
15 
2 



Per- 
cent 

71 
8 

16 



Per- 
cent 



135 36 



15 
36 
11 



HOW DEFINITE ARE YOUR PLANS 

FOR YOUR CHILD TO ATTEND COLLEGE 

OR POST-HIGH SCHOOL TRAINING? 



Detinitely will attend 
Probably will attend 
L*ncertain 

Probably will not attend 
Very unlikely to attend 



Mo. 
79 
1G9 
lOO 
7 

10 



Per- 

cent 
21 
45 
27 

2 

3 



IN YOUR OPINION, OF THE CHIJ.DREN 
IN YOUR COMMUNITY WHO DO NOT GO ON 
TO COLLEGE OR POST-HIGH SCHOOL 
TRAINING, WHAT IS THE MAJOR REASON 
FOR THEIR NOT ATTENDING? 



Marriage 

I>ack of interest in further 

education or training 
Grades are not good enougi; 

or lack of ability 
Vocational choice does not 

require further training 
Lack of finances 
Appropriate training for 

vocation choice is not offered 
Training is located too 

far from home 
Want to work 
Other 



No. 
39 



Per- 
cent 
10 



118 32 



14 

7 

107 
8 

8 

26 
1 



2 
29 



2 

7 
0 



lOG 
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Occupational Information 

The following i»cciipatit)nal areas are tho^e in 
which there is currently a need Hor trained per- 
sonnel within p- iposed District While these oc- 
cupations are not exhaust i\e of the employment 
opportunities within the district, they are repre- 
sentative ol the types of occup;ai()ns for which a 
comprehensis e junior toUe^^e iri this district could 
provide the necessary training for job entry or 
reinuniuK for job up^radinK- 





Present 


Future 


Occupation 


Demand 


Demand 


StenoKrapher 


Very Good 


Excellent 


Typist 


\'ery (Jood 


Kxcellent 


Key Punch Oper. 


\'ery G(K)d 


Kxceilent 


Bookkeeper 


Fair 


Fair 


Retailinj^'- 


Good 


Good 


Practical Nurse 


\'ery Good 


\'ery Good 


Nurse Aide 


Fa eel lent 


Kxcellent 


Auto Mechanic 


(Jood 


Very Good 


Cook 


Good 


Very Good 



Si"a?vi-: Mi>s,,uri DiviMfm «.f Kn;i»lo> jifM Security, {irrujxittoual 
f,ii wnttutt . rnpubhshrd r^'p'Tt^ Hubniilted from vnvh 
local ollicv tirvu 



*rioritv 2 



Based upon: 
Total Population 
1%7 2.200 students 
1075 2.-iao students 
1090 2.790 students 



DISTRICT () 



Kstimaled cost for full operation 19^>X'H9 

Projected FTE Enrollments 

Public Hijzh School 
Enrollment 1966-G7 
2.075 students 



Public Hijfh School 
Graduates 1967 
2.155 students 



liesultaiit ran^e 2.075 to 2.200 with indication of sliKhlly increased i-nndlmenl in the future 



Operational Expense 
2,155 students X $900 e.stiniated per Capita cost 

Income 

State Aid— 2.155 students (a $.|50 . . 
Student Fee.s — 2.155 students @ $100 
*Tax Revenues on $350,329,000 (n> 22 cents per $100 

Total 
Budf^et for Buildinfir 



.$ 1.939.500 



$ 929.250 
206.500 
722.750 



1.939,500 



2,155 students (w 150 sq. ft. 

Less available junior coIieKe facilities 
Additional Space Needed 

323,250 sq. ft. @ $24.00 

39';; State 

39'^ Local 

22'; Federal 



323.250 sq. ft. 

.sq. ft. 

323.250 .sq. ft. 

. . $ 7,758,000 

$ 3.025,620 
3.025,620 
1.7 06,760 



•Based on l^fX ji»t»es»ed valuation, uiing rule that oHown for dclin«{u»'nrie». 



RecommendationH for the Future 

it is the recommendation of this study that a 
single junior college campus t>e establi.shed at a 
readily acces.sible and logical location within this 
district l^o provide junior college services to the 



citizens. Such an institution would .serve to com- 
plement the public and private institutions of 
higher educr' on already in existence within thi.s 
district rather than compete with these institu- 
tions for students. 
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DISTKH T 7 



I)«8criptiun 

Di.stricl 7 is madf up ; ' < counties of east 
ct^ntral Miss^iuri including Charleii, Lirjcolrj, 
M<»ntKomery. Warren. Ga^ .ude, and Franklin 
Counties and the northern jM^rtion of Crawford 
County including the townships of Brxme. Li}>erty. 
Oak Hill, and the eastern jKirtion of Henton Town- 
ship (see Map 7>. Major jwpulation centers for 
this district include St. Charles and WaMhinjfUm. 
Major highways which rve this area are State 
Highway 19 and U.S. 01. i»<*th leading in a general 
north -south direction and Interstate 70-40, U.S. 
50, and CS. (10-44, all running in a general east- 
wvst direction. 

Currently, oiu* private and ont* puMic insiiiuti^jn 
of hiRher education are located within thin pro- 
fiosed district. The private institution ia Linden- 
wood Collejfe at St. Charles, a four-year, church 
affiliated collej^e for women, The public iimtitu- 
tifni is the recently established Kant Central Junior 
('oWt'Kt' District voted into «»xistence on April .'J, 
lOCH. Two desif^nated Area Vocational SrhooM are 
IfH'ated within this proponed district, one at St. 
Charles and the other at Washin^tofi. 

Demographic Information 

IVoposed District 7 contains a land area of 
'i,COO Hr|Uare miles and may best be descrilied as 
suburban St. Iahua. This area was ^f) i>ercent 
urban in 1%0, h(;w«'ver, this may \h* minleadiriK 
since, in the i,fr«'wth of Muliurban arean, much of 
the initial vrr^v. (h may occur in small towns or in 
open c^iintry In-fDre they reach the minimum mi/,** 



to be classified as urban. This may l>e the case 
with this district as shown by the fact that of the 
65 percerjt of the rural population 45 percent was 
rural non-farm and only '20 percent was rural 
farm population in 1900. 

This district has one of the fastest j^rowinj? 
populaticms in the Stat**. The population was 
144,000 in 1960 and is projected to have increased 
to 191,000 in 1967. In the near future, it is ex- 
pected that this area will experience a rapid 
growth in population from sliKhtly under 200,000 
in 1967 to over 400.000 by 1990. This area is also 
one of the three areas in the State having a net 
inmi^ration for the 1950-1960 decade. Much of the 
inward movement is of youuK families with younR 
children, one indication of this is the fact that 
only 7 percent of the population is over 05 years of 
a^e while \2 i)ercent is under 5 years of a^e. 

The public hi^h school enrollment (grades 9-12) 
for this district was 10,415 in 1900-07. Only 740. 
nr H4.7 percent, of the 2,187 public hi^h schcK)! 
graduates were enrolled in college in the fall of 
1967. This rather limited numlnjr of hi^h schcHil 
graduates who enter college is a reflection of two 
things: (1> the (ierma;* and French ethnic tradi- 
tion still remains stroHK in parts of this area and 
(2) the general ruralness of this area. However, 
it should l>e pf)inted out that thi» proportion of 
students Koi^K on to college may l>e ex|>ect(Mi to 
increiise rapidly as the comjK)sition of the popula- 
tir>n (*hani(es in the near future. Parrx'hial Mchools 
in this rjistrict enrolled 1,210 hi^h school students 
in 19<)7-08, of which M26 were rt4Mjiors. 



Table 23 



POPULATION liV COLNTIKS FOR PROPOSKI) l)LSTHI(*T 7 
IN mi AND PROJECTIONH TO 1990 



Total 



59,235 

ii;n:t 

19,957 
lojril 
k2;u;h 

8,750 
7.150 

198.970 



*M»oi)i>, |irril»ri, OmIi Mil) n<hI l.il>i>rly lowtiahii** 



wn 

KK,000 
10,72:t 
3:L20| 
9.:n2 

129.812 
9.025 
7.921 

288.7 M 



130,000 

9.7:m 

49.85H 

k,:m2 

194.718 
15,750 

ll0.7:n 




mi; 



Map? 
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DISTKICT 7 



STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



HaH(>(l upon the responnes of 710 hiKh Hchool juniors in this district it appears they have a consider- 
able interest in continuinjf their education beyond hitfh school. Forty-six percent of these students indi- 
cated they plan to attend college in the year following graduation. Of those students* who said they did not 
plan to atteiKl college, twenty-four percent gave lack of finances as the major reason for this dt»cision. 
Forty-nine percent of the students said they probably would attend a junior college if one was estab- 
lished in the area, and another 27 percent were uncertain whether they would ^ttend. 



now FAK IN SCHOOL DO YOf WANT 
TO OO? 







Per. 




No. 


cent 


Through high schcH)! but not b«*yon(l 




H> 


Speciali/.ed occiipationai training 


2i:{ 


'M) 


( 'ommunity-Junior ( '<illege 


91 


l:{ 


NiirHfH training 


27 


4 


College degree (Machelorn) 


ir,.j 


22 


College plus advanced degree 


71 


10 


Other 


11 


2 



IF A COMML'NITY-JLMOK COM.E(;K 
WAS WITHIN I)KIVIN(; DISTANCE 
OF YOCK HOME . . . WOCM) YOU HE 
LIKELY TO ATTEND ' 



IVoliably attend for first 
two years (»f college work 

I'robably attetid for a -(pecialj/.ed 
training program 

Uncertain 

I'robably not attend 



No. 

n;i 

191 

ir,r, 



Per- 
cent 

2:{ 

2*1 
27 
2:1 



DO YOUR PARENTS WANT YOU TO 
ATTEND COLLEGE OR OTHER POST- 
HIGH S( HOOL TRAINING? 



Definitely want me to attend 
Probably watU me to attend 
Uncertain 

Proliably do not want me to attend 
Do not want me to attend 

IF YOU ARE NOT PLANNING TO 
(;0 OS TO COLLEGE OR OTHER 
SPECIALIZED TRAINaNG. WHY 
HAVE YOU REACHED THIS 
DECISION? 



Tired of school 

Want to get a job and make 

some money 
Want to get married 
(jrades aren*t g(K>d enough 
Lack of finances 
V\>cational choice doesn't 

require further training 
Other 



No. 
383 
198 
105 

20 



No. 
39 

27 
54 
36 
51 

7 

3 



Per- 
cent 
64 
28 
15 
3 



Per- 
cent 
18 

12 
26 
17 
24 

3 
1 



1 iO 
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DISTRICT 7 



PARENT (JULSTIONNAIRE 

Based on the responses of 751 parents in this district it appears they have considerable interest in 
higher education for their children and in the establishment of a junior college in the area. If auch a col- 
lege were eatabli.shed in the area, 62 percent of the parents indicated that their children probably would 
attend this institution. Twenty-five percent of the respondents indicated that the husband would be 
intereste<l in job related courses while 15 percent of the wives indicated an interest in home improve- 
ment courses. Skilled trades was the vocational area in which 21 percent of the respondents were 
employed. 



HOW FAR DO YOU WANT YOUK 
CHILD TO GO IN SCHOOL? 



HOW DEFINITE ARE YOUR PLANS 
FOR YOUK CHILD TO ATTEND COLLEGE 







Per. 


dU POST-HIGH SCHOOL TRAINING? 






No. 


cent 






Per- 


Through high school but not beyond 


60 


8 




No. 


cent 


High school ])U\n MfHHrialized 






Definitely will attend 


181 


24 


(K-cupational training 


1H8 


25 


Probably will attend 


306 


41 


Community-Junior College 


71 


9 


Uncertain 


206 


27 


Nurses training 




4 


Probably will not attend 


16 


2 


College degree (Bachelors) 


242 


32 


Very unlikely to attend 


16 


2 


('ollege plus advanced degree 


97 


IS 








Other 


21 


:i 


IN VOUK OPINION, OF THE CHILDREN 










IN VOUK COMMUNITY WHO DO NOT GO 


SHOULD V(>' It AKKA UK SKKVKD 






ON TO COLLEGE OR POST-HIGH SCHOOL 






TKAINING. WHAT IS THE MAJOR REASON 






Per- 


FOR THE IK NOT ATTENDING? 








Si), 


cent 






Per- 


Yes 


r,75 


77 




No. 


cent 


No 


16 


2 


Marriage 


m 


14 


Sit ()pinir>ii 


101 


IM 


l>;ick of interest in further 
education or training 


185 


25 


IF A COMMUNITY-JUNIOk COLLECiE 




(trades are not go(Ml enough 






WAS ESTAHLISHP:D WITHIN DRIVIN(; 




or lack r)f ability 


:\o 


4 


DISTANCE OK VOUK HOME . . . WOULD 




V'icational choice does not 






YOUR CHILD I5K LIKELY TO ATTEND? 




re<|uire further training 


9 


1 






Per- 


Lack of finances 


209 


28 


Pnibably attend for first two 


No. 


cent 


Appropriate training for vocational 










choice is not offered 


20 




years (»f Cf)llege work 


;M8 


46 


Training in lrx:ated too 






Pro ha I) ly attend for a special i/ufd 






far from home 




5 


training program 




16 


Want to work 


44 


6 


Uncertain 


214 


28 


Other 


7 


1 


Probalily not attend 


:{2 


4 









1 1 1 
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DISTRICT 7 



Occupational Information 

The following occupational areas are those in 
which there is currently a need for trained per- 
sonnel within proposed District 7. While these 
occupations are not exhaustive of the employment 
opportunities within the district, they are repre- 
entative of the types of occupations for which a 
comprehensive junior colle(?e in this district could 
provide the necessary training? for job entry or 
re raininK for job upgradinR. 



RccommendationH for the Future 

It is the recommendation of this study that the 
Kast ('eiitral Junior ColleKe District oxpund its 
)cKal boundaries to Include the area of pro\x)Hex\ 
District 7 as outlined and that two campuses 





Pre.sent 


Future 


Occupation 


Demand 


Demand 


Stenographer 


Good 


Good 


Typist 


Good 


Good 


Bookkeepers 


Fair 


Fair 


Auto Mechanics 


Good 


Good 


Cooks 


Good 


Good 


Registered Nurse 


Urgent 


Urgent 


Practical Nurse 


Very Strong 


Very Strong 


Nurse Aide 


Good 


Very Strong 


Ketailing 


Good 


Good 


Source: Missouri Division 


of Kmpluyment Security, Occupational 



liifonr\at\on < Unpublished reports iubniitted from etch 
local office srea ) ■ 



!.500 



1.500 



)J50 sq. ft. 

sq. ft. 
>J50 sq. ft. 

»,000 



should be established to serve this district. One of 
these would Ik? the proposed campus located south 
of the Miss^iuri River. A second campuA should be 
located north of the Missouri River to serve the 
residcmts of that portion of proposed District 7. 



DISTRICT 7 



Priority 1 



Rased upon : 
Total Population 

1967 2,390 students 
1975 3,465 students 
1990 5,000 students 



Kstimated cost for full operation 196H-69 

Projected PTE Enrollments 

Public High School 
Enrollment 1966-67 
2,085 students 



Public High Sch( 
Graduates 196' 
2,065 students 



Resultant range 2,065 to 2,390 with indication of greatly increased enrollment in the future 



Operational Expense 

2,065 students X $900 estimated per capita cost 

Income 

State Aid — 2,065 students @ $450 

Student Fees 2,0Cr) students @ $100 

•Tax Revenues on $33;i,541,000 @ 22 cents per SlOO 



$ 1358 



$ 929,250 
206»500 
722 J50 



Total 

Budget for Building 

2.065 students @ 150 sq. ft 

liesft available junior college facilities 

Additional Space Needed 

309.750 s<|. ft. ^ $24.00 

39% State 

397r Local 

22% Federal 

*lUii«d on lOftA ftMetted vatuation, uiinv raU that allowi fur dellnriueiiciei. 



1,85^ 

309 

309 
$ 7,434 



$ 2.899,260 
2,899.260 
1.635,480 
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DISTRICT 8 



Description 

District 8 is made up of St. Louis, St. Louis 
County and Pacific on the ea.slern boundary of 
Franklin County (see Map 8). This is the present 
area of the Junior College District of St. Louis and 
St. Louis County. Because of the latf^e population 
base and the economic resource of the present 
di.strict, this study recommends that this district 
\yc unchanged. 

In addition to the three campuses of the Junior 
('ollege District of St. Loui.s-St. Louis County, this 
district is .served by numerous public and private 
in.stitutions of higher education. Notable among 
these are the branch campus of The University of 
Mis.souri at St. Louis; Harris Teachers College, a 
publicly supported four-year college; St. Louis 
University and Washington University, both pri- 
vately supported, coeducational in.stitutions. 

Demographic Infurmation 

Proposed District 8 is the St. Louis metropolitan 
urea and, as such, it ha.s the largest population in 
the State. However, this district contains cjnly 
558 square mile.s, which makes it the smallest of 
the fifteen districts* in terms of land area. In 1%0, 
the population of this district was estimated to l)e 
1,454,000 and in 1967, the population was pro- 
jected to be 1,602,000. While it is exf)ected that the 
population of this district will continue to increa.se 
in the future, it i.s of interest to note that the 
central city sector of St. Louis is losing popula- 
tion, a trend which will cijiitinue for the fore.see- 



able future, and at the same time the St. Louis 
County sector is gaining population. The racial 
composition of St. Louis City is becoming increas- 
ingly non-white. At the present time, 16 percent 
of the area is non-white with nearly all of this 
segment of the population located in the St. Louis 
ghetto. 

Although this district grew 15 per cent in pop- 
ulation between 1950 and 1960, it had a net out- 
migration rate of 9 percent during the same 
period. This outmigration rate is a reflection, in a 
large part, of the population loss in St. Louis City. 
The age composition of the population in this dis- 
trict is similar to that of other rapidly growing 
population areas in the State, that is, there is a 
larger proportion of persons in the younger age 
brackets and a lower proportion of persons in the 
older age brackets. 

This district contains, in the suburbs, some of 
the high .schools in the State which have the larg- 
est proportion of students going on to college. 
However, it also contains some high schools in the 
central city which have a very low proportion of 
students going on to college. Only 30 percent of 
the public high school graduates in St. I^juis City 
were first-time freshmen in the fall nl i>67. 

Public high school enrollments (gratJ-s 9-12) 
for this di.strict numbered 73,169 in 1966-67, and 
of the 18,000 public high school graduates in 1967, 
nearly 8,700 enrolled as first-time college fresh- 
men in the fall of that year. Parochial .schools in 
this di.strict enrolled 12,726 high school students 
in 1967-68. of which 5,448 were .seniors. 



Table 24 



POPULATION HY COUNTIES FOR PROPOSED DISTRICT 8 
IN 1967 AND PROJECTIONS TO 1990 



Aimmnt 



8t Louli Co. 
St Louto City 

ToUl 



1M7 

903,690 
699,053 

1,602,743 



1,150,000 
661,855 

1,811,855 



1990 

1,574,205 
592,105 

2,166,310 



19974 



19d7-1990 

:-^Wl9. ■ 
89^ 
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Map 8 
District 8 




St. Louis iC D 
concord Seminary 

Covenant TheolO|lcal Seminary 

Fontbonne Coll. 

Kendrlck Seminary 

Maryville Coll. of the Sacred Heart 

Notre Dame Coll. 

St. Louis Institute of Music 



\ St. Louis (iniv. 

\ 

\ Washiniton (Jniv- 
^Unlv. of Missouri 




Leieftd 

^ Public Junior Colleies 
X Oflier Celfeies 
Hl|liways 




SCAUL 



10 



to 

3 



>H M M hjJ±: 



1)4 
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UISTRIC T 8 



Priority 1 



Estimated cost for full operation 1968-69 
Projected FTE Enrollments 



Public High School 
Enrollment 1966-67 

14,635 students 



Public High School 
Graduates 1967 

17.000 students 



Based upon : 
Total Population 

1967 19,230 students 
1975 21.740 students 
1990 25.995 students 

Resultant range 14.635 to 19.230 with indication of greatly increased enrollment in the future 

Operational Expense 

17,000 students X $900 estimated per capita cost $15,300,000 

Income 

State Aid — 17,000 students @ $450 . $ 7,650.000 

Student Fees — 17.000 students @ $100 1,700.000 

•Tax Revenues on $3,948,180,000 @ 16 cents per $100 5.950.000 

Total 15,300.000 



Budget for Building 



17.000 students @ 150 sq. ft 

Less available junior college facilities 
Additional Space Needed 

1.971.000 sq. ft. @ $24.00 

39^:; State 

39r^ Local 

227r Federal 



. 2.550.000 sq, ft, 
578,900 sq. ft.* 
1,971,000 sq. ft, 

$47,306,400 



$18,449,496 

18.449.496 

10,407.408 

•Based on l%o AttetBed voJuHtlon, uxinic rule Ihux ml\ow for delinquenciri. 
••Doea not include facilities under conitruction which were not read) for use as of June. 1M8, 



DISTRICT 9 



Description 

District 9 is made up of the counties of Jeffer- 
son and Ste. Genevieve (see Map 9), Major pop- 
ulation centers for this district include Festus. 
Crystal City, and DeSoto. Major highways which 
serve this district include State Highway 21. U.S. 
67. U.S. 61, and Interstate 55 all leading in a gen- 
eral north-south direction. There is a notable lack 
of good highways leading in an east-west direction 
within this proposed district. 

The only institution of higher education located 
within this district at the present time if, J^'/ferson 
College, a publicly supported junior c^Mege lo- 
cated at Hillsboro. Jefferson College also serves 
as the designated Area Vocational School for Jef. 
ferson County and is unique in the State of Mi.s. 
souri as the only junior college to assume this 
responsibility. 



Demographic Information 

Proposed District 9 contains 1,167 square miles 
and in 1960 it had a population of 78,000. How- 
ever, this district has a rapidly increasing pop- 
ulation which was projected to be 124,000 in 1967 
and may be expected to increase to over 177.000 
by 1990. It is only within comparatively recent 
times that the suburban growth from St. Louis has 
reached the Jefferson County portion of this 
district, and the northern one-third to one-half 
of this county is now within the suburban sprawl. 
Hecauso of its transitional nature. Jefferson 
County still has over one-half of its population 
considered to be rural. However, the majority of 
these people are classified as rural non-farm, 
which indicates a commuting pattern. 
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The Kiowth rate for this (U.-^trict l)et\veen H)50 
and 19G0 was GO percent aiul will probably cou- 
tiiiiK' at a very hiKh rate for the near future. This 
rapitl growth in population produces the typical 
suliurban pattern of toniparatively larK<' numbers 
of youn^ children and voumk ailults with relatively 
few people in i\w older a^e categories. 



Puidic hi^h schools in this district enrolled 
0,191 students in grades 9 throu^rh 12 in IDGG-O? 
and graduated 1,298 seniors. Approximately 47 
percent of these hi^b school ^rrad nates entered 
collej.re in the fall of 19()7. I^irochial sehools in this 
district enrolled 110 hi^rh school stucients in 
19(i7-(i8, of which H\ were seniors. 



Table 25 



County 
Jefferson 
Ste. Genevieve 



POPULATION HY ( 01 NTIES FOR PROPOSED DISTRICT 9 
IN 1967 AND I'ROJECTIONS TO 1990 



1967 

112,841 
1 1 ,2:>,9 



1975 

200,000 
10,607 



1990 

;».(;(>, 000 
ii,4;n 



Amount 
Change 
1967-1990 
mi59 
192 



% Change 
1967-1990 
224.4 
L7 



Totel 



124,080 



210.607 



204.2 



DISTKK r 9 

Sn DKNT (H'KSTIONNAIKK 

llased upon the responses of 11:? hi^h school juniors in this (iistricl it appears there is a need to 
estaldish junior college services in this area. Oidy 26 percent of these sludent.s said they planned to con- 
tinue th< ir education ixfvond hij^li .school while 'i.'5 percent of those students who said they were not plan- 
niiiK l*» attend colle^^e ^nvc* lack of finances as the major reason for tliis decision. Forty-one p(*rcent of 
the resjMHidents said they prohably would attend a junior ccdle^re if one was estuhlished in the area, and an 
a(i<litional 26 percent said they were uncertain whether they would attenil. The small numher of responses 
in this district results from the fact that a pul)lic ju/iior college alreaiiy exists in this district and the area 
cd* expansion which was sampled is relativcdy small. 



HOW KAU IN sriiooL Do you 


WANT 




DO YOL'U TAUKNTS WANT YOU TO 






vo (;()? 


No, 


iVr- 

cent 


ATTKND (OIAA'IGK OK OTHKU TOS' 

in(;n schook ticaininc;? 


r- 


i Per- 


TJirou^di hi^rh school but nf)t l)eyoiid 


4!* 


4:i 




S'o. 


cent 


Specialized occupational training: 




2!» 


Definitely want me to attend 






< 'omnunnty-Jniuor College 




2 


IVoi»ably want me to attend 


:ir» 


:n 


Nurses trainin^r 


9 




Uncertain 




29 


ColUve deK'ree (Hacfielors) 


10 


9 


I*i*ol»ai)ly do nf)t want me to altenii 


9 


H 


('ollcK^' plii^ advanced deyrree 


6 


T) 


Do not want nu* to attend 






Other 


4 


1 









W' A COMMl/NITY-JUNlOk U01J.K(iK 
WAS WITHIN l)IMVIN(; DISTANOK 
OK VOUU HOMK . . . WOU'I.D YOU liK 
MKKLY TO ATTKND? 



l*rol)al»)y attend for first 

two years of colle^^e work M 
Trohafdy attend for a sjjeciali/j-d 

trainin^r program 28 

Uncertain 2!) 

l'rolial)ly not .-.tteud :{7 



Per- 
cent 

u; 



21) 

•)*) 

i K) 



IK YOU AiiE NOT l'LANNiN(; TO 
(;o ON TO UOLUKGK OK OTHKK 
SPKCIAld/KD TKAININ(;, WHY 
HAVK YOU KKACHKl) THIS 
DKUISiON? 



Tiled of school 

Want to ^^et a jolj and make 

somr money 
Want to marri«'d 
(rrades aren't jrord enough 
Lack of finances 
Vocational cho.M doesn't 

retpjirc furtfu-r training 
Other 



No. 
25 

i 

0 
9 



Per- 
cent 
:t7 

1 

\:\ 



Map 9 
District 9 
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DISTRICT 9 



PARENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



Baiied upon the responses of 54 parents in this district it appears there is a desire to have junior col- 
lege services established in all parts of this district. Eighty-one percent of the parents favored eatablish- 
ment of a junior college while 69 percent said their children would attend if a junior college was available 
within the district. Thirty-one percent of the respondents indicated that husbands would be interested in 
job related courses while 30 percent of the wives indicated an interest in home improvement courses and 
coursen leading to high school completion The arr.all number of responses in this district results from the 
fact that a public junior college alread> exists in this district and the area of expansion which was sam- 
pled is relatively .small 



HOW FAR DO YOU WANT YOUR 
CHIJ.D TO GO IN SCHOOL? 







Per- 




No. 


cent 


Through high schuoi but not l>eyond 


5 


9 


High school pluA special izeri 






occupational training 


14 


26 


('ommnnity-Junior College 


7 


13 


Nurses training 


4 


7 


C Uege degre** (Huchelors) 


14 


26 


t!oi lege plus advanced degree 


5 


9 


Other 


1 


2 



HOW DEFINITE ARE YOUR PLANS 
FOR YOUR CHILD TO ATTEND COLLEGE 
OK POST-HIGH SCHOOL TRAINING? 



Definitely will attend 
Probably will attend 
Uncertain 

Probably will not attend 
Very unlikely to attend 



No. 

8 
23 
19 
1 
1 



Per- 
cent 
15 
43 
35 

2 

2 



SHOULD YOUK AREA BE SERVED 
BY A COMMUNITY-JUNIOR COLLEGE 



Per- 



IN YOUK OPINION, OF THE CHILDREN 
IN YOUR COMMUNITY WHO DO N' GO J*N 
TO COLLEGE OR POST-HIGH SCHOOL 
TRAINING, WHAT IS THE MAJOR HEA.^O.'^ 
FOR THEIR NOT ATTENDING? 





No. 


cent 






Per- 


Yen 


44 


81 




No. 


cent 


No 


1 


2 


Marriage 


12 


22 


No opinion 


5 


9 


Lack of interest in further 










education or training 


10 


19 


IF A COMMUNITY-JUNIOR COLLEGE 




Grades are not good enough 






WAS ESTABLISHED WITHIN DRIVING 




or lack of ability 


2 


4 


DISTANCE OF YOUR HOME . . . 


WOULD 




Vrx:ational choice does not 






YOUR CHILD BE LIKELY TO ATTEND? 




require further training 


2 


4 






Per- 


Lack of finances 


17 


31 




No, 


cent 


Appropriate training for vocational 






Probably attend for first two 






choice, is not offered 


1 


2 


years of college work 


27 


50 


Training Is located too far from home 


1 


2 


Probably attend for a specialized 






Want to work 


4 


7 


training program 


10 


19 


Other 


1 


2 


Uncertain 


12 


22 






Probably not attend 


2 


4 
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DISTRICT 9 



Occupational Information 

The foliowing occupational areas are those in 
which there is currently a need for trained per- 
sonnel within proposed District 9. While these 
occupations are not exhaustive of the employment 
opportunities within the district, they are repre- 
sentative of the types of occupations for which a 
comprehensive junior college in this district could 
provide the necessary training for job entry. 





Present 


Future 


Occupation 


Demand 


Demand 


Cook 


Moderate 


Strong 


Machinist 


Modest 


Strong 


Nurse Aide 


Constant 


Very Good 


Practical Nurse 


Very Strong 


Very Strong 



Inforfnation (Unpublished reports submitted from each 
local office area) . 



Priority 1 



DISTRICT 9 
Estimated cost for full operation 1968-69 



Projected FTE Enrollments 

Based upon : Public High School Public High School 

Total Population Enrollment 1966-67 Graduates 1967 

1967 1,190 students 1,240 students 1,225 students 

1975 2,525 students 
1990 4,5:iu students 

Resultant range 1,225 to 1,490 with indication of greatly increased enrollment in the future 

Operational Expense 

1,225 students X $900 estimated per capita cost .$ 1,102,500 

Income 

State Aid — 1.225 students @ $450 $ 551,250 

Student Fees — 1,225 students @ $100 122,500 

•Tax Revenues on $177,132,000 @ 25 cents per $100 428,750 

Total 1,102,500 

Uudget for Building 

1,225 students @ 150 «(]. ft 183,750 sq. ft. 

Less available junior college facilitirs 126,466 sq. ft. 

Additional Space Needed 57.284 sq. f". 

57,284 sq. ft. @ $24.00. ^ l.:574,816 

39'; State $ 536,178 

39',; Local 536,178 

22'/ Federal 320,460 

'Hancd on l'jr,r, Hsxcnnt'rl valuutiwn, uajnir rnte thiit allown f,>r df linfju^nciffi. 



RecominendationH for the Future 

It is the recommendation of this study that the 
present legal district of Jefferson College U» ex- 
panded to include Ste. Genevieve County. The 
present campus located at Hilisboro should serve 
to meet the needs of this proposed district. It is not 



suggested at this time that a second campuH be 
e.Mtabli.shed to serve Ste. (Jenevieve ('ounty since 
the bulk of the population renide.s in Jefferson 
C'Oiinty and the greatest population growth in this 
proposed district will take place within that 
county. 
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DIsrUKT 10 



De.scription 

District 10 is marji* up of all or parts of nine 
counties in southwestern Missouri including ^*t^r- 
non. Barton. Cedar. Dade. Jasper. Newton. Mc- 
Donald, and F^arry I'ounties and the western one- 
half of Lawrence County (see Map 10). Major 
population rtnti rs for this district include Nevada, 
CarthaK<?. ' ;'lin. Neosho, and Monett. Major 
highways for this proposed district include U.S. 71 
and State Hi^rhway S9 leadinK in a ^rerieral north- 
south direction and U.S. 60. U.S. 66. U.S. 160. 
U.S. 54, and State Highway 86-148 all leadinjf in a 
Keneral east- west direction. 

Currently, three institutions of hi^rher educa- 
tion are located within this propo.sed district. Cot- 
tey College, a private two-year collc^^e for women, 
is located at Nevada. Crowder College, a puhlic 
junior college, is located at Neosho, and Mi.ssouri 
Southern ( ♦>lIeKe. a publicly supported junior col- 
lege and two-year senior collc^re, is locateci at 
.Joplin. Three designated Area \*(jcational Schools 
are presently loca ed within this propcsed district 
!«• . 'U, Neosho, arul Joplin. 

'><'nii>i<-»-npu ic Information 

Croposed District 10 has a comparatively large 
land area of 5,!{50 square miles atui a .scattered 
population which totaled 194,000 in 1960. This 
area has l)een typified l>y a relatively slow decline 
in population, which is a reflection, in a large patt, 
i)f the decline of agriculture and mining which 
have been the principal industries in this area. In 
rect-nt years, some of the en'.ployinent losses have 



bee»i offset by increHse>' in manufacturing, how- 
ever, ii is not anticipated that these gains will 
make up for the continuing decline i*' the agricul- 
tural industry. It is projecteci that the population 
of this area had declined to 179.000 ia 1967 and 
that the population of this di.Urict will have fallen 
to 154.000 by 1990. Within th;>? district, it is ex- 
pected that the city of Joplin and one or two other 
small cities may have a population growth dui ing 
this period. 

The 11 percent outmigration rate in this dis- 
trict between 1950 and 1960 has produced an age 
structure w hich is typical of the rural ureas of the 
State, that is. the proportion of younger people 
declines and the proportion of older people in- 
creases. About 15 percent of the population of this 
district was over 65 years of age in 1960. This is 
the highest p.'*oportion of older people of any 
area in the Sti.te .south of the Missouri Uiver. 

^his district had 14.364 .students enrolled in 
high .school (grades 9-12) in 1966-67. Of the 3,100 
public high .school graduates in 1967, 1,373 or 
44^percent, were enrolled as fir.st-time college 
freshmen in. the f<ill of that year. This relatively 
high proporti(Mi of high school graduates going on 
to college is heavily influenced by Missouri South- 
ern College at Joplin and Crowder Junior College 
at Neosho. Within the counties of Jasper and New- 
ton where the.se colleges are located, over one-half 
of the public high .school graduates were first-time 
college freshmen in the fall of 1967. Parochial 
schools in this district enrolled 260 high .school 
students in 1967-68, of which 61 were .seniors. 



Table 26 





I'OI'lLATION 


in COUNTIES 


FOR PROPOSED DISTRICT 10 






IN 


1967 AND PROJECTIONS TO 


1990 












Amount 












Change. 


% Change 


County 


1967 


1976 


1990 


1967-1990 


19674990 


Barry 


16.182 


13.8-.4 


10.805 


- 6,877 




Barton 


9.587 


8.297 


6.389 


- 8498 


^.4 


Cedar 


8,093 


7.180 


6,018 


- 2,076 


-26.6 


Dade 


6,342 


r).287 


3.755 


24W7 


-40.8 


Jaaper 


72,869 




62,881 


- 9,988 


-18.7 


Lawrence* 


5,780 


r),r>rjO 


5,190 


- 690 


-10.2 


McDonald 


9,986 


8.461 


6,494 


- 8,488 


-M.9 


Newtor 


29,293 


29.415 


28,715 


- 678 


- 2.0 


Vernon 


20.911) 


22.077 


24,! 35 


8,216 


16.4 


Total 


179.b.M 


167.519 


154,386 


-24,666 


-18,8 
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Map H 
District 10 
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DISTRICT 10 



STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 

Rased upon the responses of 584 high school juniors in this district it appears they have consider- 
able interest in continuing their education beyond high school. Fifty percent of these students said 
they planned to attend college in the year following high school graduation. Of those students who said 
they were not planning to attend college following graduation, 32 percent gave lack of finances as the 
major reason for this decision. Thirty-nine percent of the respondents said they would probably attend a 
junior college if one w is established in the area, and another 27 percent were uncertain whether they 
would attend. 



HOW FAK IN SCHOOL DO YOU WANT 




TO GO? 














No. 


ceitt 


Through high school but iiot beyond 


Ill 


19 


Specialized occupational training 


159 


27 


Community -Junior College 


45 


8 


Nurses training 


21 


4 


College degree (Bachelors) 


155 


27 


College plus advanced degree 


56 


10 


Other 


26 


4 


IF A COMMUNITY-JUNIOR COLLEGE 




WAS WITHIN DRIVING DISTANCE 






OF YOUR HOME . . V.OULD YOU BE 




LIKELY TO .\TTFND? 










Per- 




No. 


cent 


Probably attend for fn>t 






two years of college work 


103 


18 


Probably attend for a specialized 






training program 


120 


21 


Uncertain 


155 


27 


Probably not attend 


195 


33 



DO YOUR PARENTS WANT YOU TO 
ATTEND COLLEGE OR OTHER POST- 
HIGH SCHOOL TRAINLNG? 



Definitely want me to attend 
Probably want me to attend 
Uncertain 

Probably do not want me to attend 
Do not want me to attend 



No. 
292 
184 
82 
18 



Per- 
cent 

50 

32 

14 
3 



IF YOU ARE NOT PLANNING TO 
GO ON TO COLLEGE OR OTHER 
SPECIALIZED TRAINING. WHY 
HAVE YOU REACHED THIS DECISION? 



Tired of school 

Want to get a job and make 

some money 
Want to get married 
Grades aren*t good enough 
Lack of finances 
Vocational choice doesn^t 

require further training 
Other 



No. 
22 

13 
48 
26 
59 

12 
2 



Per- 
cent 
12 

7 
26 
14 
32 

2 
1 
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DISTRUT 10 

PARENT QUEvSTIONNAIRE 

Ba.sed upon the responses of parents in this district it appears they have considerable interest in 
higher education for their children Hnd in the establishment of a junior college in the area. Fifty-seven 
percent of the parents indicated that their children would probably attend such an institution if it were 
available in their area. Twenty-three percent of the respondents indicated that husbands would be inter- 
ested in job related courses while 15 percent of the wives indicated an interest in home improvement 
courses. Farm and farm management accounted for the employment of 22 percent of the respondents. 



HOW FAR DO YOU WANT YOUR HOW DEFINITE ARE YOUR PLANS 

CHILD TO GO IN SCHOOL? FOR YOUR CHILD TO ATTEND COLLEGE 







Per- 


OR POST-HIGH SCHOOL TRAINING? 






No. 


cent 






Per- 


Through high school but not beyond 


27 


6 




No. 


cent 


High school plus specialized 






Definitely will attend 


84 


19 


occupational training 


117 


26 


Probably will attend 


196 


43 


Community-Junior College 


31 


7 


Uncertain 


131 


29 


Nurses training 


14 


3 


Probably will not attend 


9 


2 


College degree (Bachelors) 


160 


35 


Very unlikely to attend 


13 


3 


College plus advanced degree 


64 


14 








Other 


9 


2 


IN YOUR OPINION, OF THE CHILDREN 










IN YOUR COMMUNITY WHO DO NOT GO ON 


SHOULD YOUR AREA BE SERVED 






TO COLLEGE OR POST-HIGH SCHOOL 




BY A COMMUNITY-JUNIOR COLLEGE . 


•> 


TRAINING, WHAT IS THE MAJOR REASON 






Per- 


FOR THEIR NOT ATTENDING? 








No. 


cent 






Per- 


Ye5t 


312 


69 




No. 


cent 


No 


21 


5 


Marriage 


68 


15 


No opinion 


106 


^3 


Lack of interest in further 
education or training 


109 


24 


IF A COMMUNITY-JUNIOR COLLEGE 




Grades are not good enough 






WAS ESTABLISHED WITHIN DRIVING 




or lack of ability 


23 


5 


DISTANCE OF YOUR HOME . . . WOULD 




Vocational choice does not 






YOUR CHILD BE LIKELY TO ATTEND? 




require further training 


10 


2 






Per- 


Lack of finances 


144 


32 


Probably attend for first two 


No. 


cent 


Appropriate training for vocational 










choice is not offered 


9 


2 


years of college work 


198 


44 


Training is located too far from home 


10 


2 


Probably attend for a specialized 






Want to work 


20 


4 


training program 


58 


13 


Other 


3 


1 


Uncertain 


135 


30 






Probably not attend 


30 


7 
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DISTRUT 10 



Occupational Information 




Present 


Future 


The followinjT occupational areas are those in 


Occupation 


Demand 


Demand 


which there is currently a need for trained per- 


Stenographer 


Ciood 


Good 


sonnel within proposed District 10. While these 


Typist 


Ci(K)d 


Good 


(H*cupations are not exhaustive of the employment 


Practical Nurse 




Excellent 


opportunities within the district, they are repre- 


Cook 


Ciood 


Excellent 


sentative of the types of occupations for which a 


Machine Set-Up 






comprehensive junior college in this district could 


Operator 


Excellent 


Excellent 


provide the necessary training for job entry or 


Mechanical 






retaining for job upgrading. 


Draftsman 


Good 


Good 




Registered Nurse 


Good 


Excellent 




Medical Tech. 


Good 


Good 




Radiol. Tech. 


Good 


Good 




Accountant 


Good 


Good 


Soun-f: Mi.<suuri Invi'^ion vf Kmploymenl Swunr ' <■ ujmtionat 
Iftformattnn irppublished reports subnn"* i from each 
local office area > . 


Machinist 


Good 


Good 


Auto Mechanic 


Good 


Good 




Bookkeeper 


Good 


Fair 




Nurse Aide 


B^xcellent 


Very Strong 




Retailing 


Good 


Good 



Priority 1 



Based upon: 
Total Population 
1967 2,150 students 
1975 2,010 students 
1990 1,850 students 



DISTRUT 10 



Estimated cost for full operation 1968-69 

Projected PTE Enrollments 

Public High School 
Enrollment 1966-67 
2,870 students 



Resultant range 2»150 to 2.925 with indication of decreased 
enrollment in the future 



Public High School 
Graduates 1967 
2,925 students 



Operational Expense 

2.925 students X $900 estimated per capita cost 



$2,632,500 



Income 

Stote Aid— 2.925 students @ $450 $1,316,250 

Student Fees— 2.925 students @ $100 292.500 

•Tax Revenues on $347,868,000 @ 30 cents per $100 1.023.750 

)U1 



Budget for Building 



2.925 students @ 150 sq. ft. 

Less available junior college facilities 
Additional Space Needed 

251.355 sq. ft. @ $24.00 

39% State 

39% Local 

22% Federal 



2.632.500 



.438.750 sq. ft. 
.157,395 sq. ft 
. 251.355 sq. ft 



$2,352,683 
2,352.683 
1.327,154 



$6,032,250 



*But<l on 1966 aateftsed valnation. usinf rat* that allows for d«linqu«nci««. 
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Recommendations for the Future 

It is the recommendation of this study that the 
present junior college districts of Crowder College 
and Missouri Southern College be combined and 
the resulting district be expanded to include the 
aforementioned area. This consolidation of effort 
and expansion of the district would result in a 
larger population base and a broader economic base 
upon which the resulting junior college district 
could establish comprehensive services to the resi- 
dents of the district. It is further recommended 



that both campuses be continued in their operation 
with the possibility that areas of specialization 
could be developed at each campus in accordance 
with existing, or expanded, facilities. 

If at some future date Missouri Southern College 
should concentrate its effort on fulfilling its func- 
tions as a four-year college, it may be necessary to 
establish a new campus for the junior college func- 
tions and remove this responsibility from the 
campus of Missouri Southern College. 



DISTRICT 11 



I)e.scription 

District 1 1 is made up of all or parts of sixteen 
counties in southwestern and south central Mis- 
.sr)uri including Hickory, Dallas. Polk, Greene, 
Webster, Christian, Stone. Taney. Wright, Doug- 
las. Ozark. Howell, Texas, Shannon, and Oregon 
Counties and the eastern one-half of Lawrence 
County (see Map 11 K Major population centers 
for this district are Springfield and West Plains. 
.Major trunsjKirtation routes include State High- 
way i:i, L*. S. 65, and I'. S. fiH running in a general 
n<>rth-.sr)uth direction and U. S. 160. U. S. 66, and 
l\ S. 60 leading in a general east-west direction. 

Knur private institutions of higher education 
are currently located within the proposed di.^trict. 
These institutions include Southwest Bapti.^^t Col- 
lege, a four-year, church affiliated college, located 
at fiolivar; Drury College, a four-year, independ- 
ent, coeducational college, located at Springfield; 
Kvangel College, a four-year, coeducational, church 
affiliated college, located at Springfield; and 
S<'h(wjl of the Ozarks, a four-year, church affiliated 
college, located near Branson. Southwest Missouri 
State College at Springfield and its extension 
center at West Plains are the only public institu- 
tions r)f higher education located within this pro- 
I)osed district. Two designated Area Vocational 
S<'hf)ols are located within this district, one at 
West Plains and the other at Springfield. 

Demographic Information 

Proposed District 11 i.s a large area containing 
over 10,300 square miles. The 1960 population for 
this district was 302.000 nearly one-half of which 
was l(K'ated in Greene County. This area had a net 
loss of almost 5 percent of its pc>pulation between 
1950 and 1960 and an outmigration rate of 11 



{wrcent for the same period. While it is expected 
that the rural areas of this district will continue 
to lose ix)pulation in the future, the city of Spring- 
field will exi)erience a population increase large 
enough to offset these losses. In addition to the 
city of Springfield, the recreational area located in 
Taney County will also ex|>erience a modest pop- 
ulation increase in the fore.'^eeable future. The 
IX)pulation for this district is projected to be 3f>4,- 
000 in 1967 and to increase to 360.000 by 1990. 

The current rate of outmigration for this district 
is 8 iK»rcent, which has produced a slightly older 
agf structure typical of m;\uy rural areas of the 
State. It is currently estimated that 13 per cent of 
the j>opulation in this district is over 65 years of 
age. In the majority of the counties in this district, 
most of the young people leave the county shortly 
after graduation from high school. In many of the 
counties. TT) to 80 percent of the high school grad- 
uate's will have left the area within 10 to 15 years 
after graduation. 

Only 32 percent of the 4,550 public high school 
graduates from this district entered college in the 
fall of 1967. Within the district there was a wide 
variation in the college going rate, with Greene 
County having 43 percent of its graduates going 
i)n to college and such counties as Hickory having 
r>n!y 12 percerl entering college. It is interesting 
to note that in all of Hickory County there were 
r)niy 95 high school graduates in 1967, and several 
r)ther counties within this district had similar num- 
bers of i^niduates. There were 19,793 public high 
school students (grades 9-12) within this district 
in 1966-67. of these, 8.158 were in Greene County. 
Parochial schools in this district enrolled 261 high 
schM>l students in 1967-68, of which 60 were 
seniors. 
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Table 27 



PO' ULATION BY COUNTIES FOR PROPOSED DISTRICT 11 
IN 1967 AND PROJECTIONS TO 1990 





Total 



11,594 
8,364 
7,711 
146,571 
3,940 
20,136 
8,362 
5,431 
12,000 
6,522 
6,733 
12,029 
16,145 
11,102 
11,573 
16.284 
304,497 




315,676 



359,711 



55,214 



•Lincoln, Oxark, Mt. Vernon, Turnback, Habere, Spring River. Aurora, Huck Praine Townnhipi 
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DISTRICT II 



STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 

Based upon the responses of 2.425 high school juniors in this district it appears they have considerable 
interest in continuing their education beyond high school. Fifty-three percent of these students said they 
planned to enter college the year following high school graduation. Of those students who said they were 
not planning to attend college, 32 percent gave lack of finances as the major reason for this decision. 
Thirty-six percent of the students said they probably would attend a junior college if one was estab- 
lished in the art»a, and an additional 32 percent said they were uncertain whether they would attend. 



HOW FAr IN SCHOOL DO YOU WANT 
TO GO? 



DO YOUR PARENTS WANT YOU TO 
ATTEND COLLEGE OR OTHER POST- 







Per- 










No. 


cent 






Per- 


Through high school but not 








No. 


cent 


beyond 


477 


20 


Definitely want me to attend 


1528 


53 


Specialized occupational 






Probably want me to attend 


532 


22 


training 


586 


24 


Uncertain 


289 


12 


Community- Junior College 


205 


8 


Probably do not want 






Nurses training 


80 


3 


me to attend 


63 


3 


College degree (Bachelors) 


617 


25 


Do not want me to attend 






College plus advanced degree 


333 


14 








Other 


88 


4 


IF YOU ARE NOT PLANNING TO 










GO ON TO COLLEGE OR OTHER 






IF A COMMUNITY-JUNIOR COLLEGE 




SPECIALIZED TRAINING, WHY 






WAS WITHIN DRIVING DISTANCE 






HAVE YOU REACHED THIS 






OF YOUR HOME . . . WOULD YOU BE 




DECISION? 






LIKELY TO ATTEND? 




Per- 




No. 


Per- 
cent 




No. 


cent 


Tired of school 


154 


20 


Probably attend for first 






Want to get a job and make 






two years of college work 


484 


20 


some money 


103 


14 


Probably attend for a specialized 






Want to get married 


161 


21 


training program 


398 


16 


Grades aren't good enough 


60 


8 


Uncertain 


769 


32 


Lack of finances 


243 


32 


Probably not attend 


754 


31 


Vocational choice doesn't 

require further training 
Other 


28 
8 


4 
1 
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DISTRICT 11 



PARENT QUESTIONNAIRE 

Based upon the responses of 2,146 parents in this district it appears they have considerable interest 
in higher education for their children and that there is considerable support for the establishment of 
a junior college in the area. Twenty-three percent of the respondents indicated that husbands would be 
interested in job related courses while 18 percent of the wives indicated an interest in home improve- 
ment courses. Business and industry ana skilled workers accounted for the areas of employment of 26 
percent of the respondents. 



HOW FAR DO YOU WANT YOUR 
CHILD TO GO IN SCHOOL? 







Per- 




No. 


cent 


Through high school but not 






beyond 


99 


5 


High school plus specialized 






occupational training 


417 


19 


Community-Junior College 


136 


ft 

D 


Nurses training 


117 


c 
D 


College degree (Bachelors) 


815 


38 


College plus advanced degree 


434 


20 


Other 


41 


2 


SHOULD YOUR AREA BE SERVED 




BY A COMMUNITY-JUNIOR COLLEGE? 








Per- 




No. 


cent 


Yes 


1373 


64 


No 


226 


11 


No opinion 


368 


17 


IF A COMMUNITY-JUNIOR COLLEGE 




WAS ESTABLISHED WITHIN DRIVING 




DISTANCE OF YOUR HOME . . . 


WOULD 




YOUR CHILD BE LIKELY TO ATTEND? 








Per- 




No. 


cent 


Probably attend for first two 






years of college work 


777 


36 


Probably attend for a specialized 






training program 


275 


13 


Uncertain 


700 


33 


Probably not attend 


327. 


15 



HOW DEFINITE ARE YOUR PLANS 
FOR YOUR CHILD TO ATTEND COLLEGE 
OR POST-HIGH SCHOOL TRAINING? 







Per- 




No. 


cent 


Definitely will attend 


670 


31 


Probably will attend 


920 


43 


Uncertain 


429 


20 


Probably will not attend 


33 


2 


Very unlikely to attend 


47 


2 


IN YOUR OPINION, OF THE CHILDREN 




IN YOUR COMMUNITY WHO DO NOT GO 


ON 


TO COLLEGE OR FOST-HIGH SCHOOL 




TRAINING, WHAT IS THE MAJOR REASON 


FOR THEIR NOT ATTENDING? 










Per- 




No. 


cent 


Marriage 


263 


12 


Lack of interest in further 






education or training 


670 


31 


Grades are not good enough 






or lack of ability 


122 


6 


Vocational choice does not 






require further training 


22 


1 


Lack of finances 


554 


26 


Appropriate training for 






vocation choice is not offered 


18 


1 


Training is located too 






far from home 


33 


2 


Want to work 


151 


7 


Other 


6 


0 
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DISTRICT 11 



Occupational Information 

The following: occupational areas are those in 
which there is currently a need for trained per- 
sonnel within proposed District 11. While these 
occupations are not exhaustive of the employment 
opportunities within the district, they are repre- 
sentative of the types of occupations for which a 
comprehensive junior college in this district could 
provide the necessary training for job entry or 
retaining for job upgrading. 

Source: issouri Division of Kniployment Sfcuriiy. (iccupntional 
Information I Unpublished reports submitted from euch 
local office area >• 



RecommendationB for the Future 

It is the recommendation of this study that a 
junior college district, encompassing the area 
described previously, be established, and that this 
district initially should contract with Southwest 
Missouri State College to provide junior college 
services to the district at both its Springfield and 
West Plains campuses. An advisory committee con- 
sisting of representatives of al) private and public 





Present 


Future 


Occupation 


Demand 


Demand 


Licensed 






Practical Nurse 


Strong 


Very Strong 


Retailing 


GiXHi 


Very Good 


Cook 


Good 


Good 


Auto Mechanic 


Good 


Good 


Stenographer 


Very Strong 


Excellent 


Typist 


Very Strong 


Excellent 


Bookkeeper 


Strong 


Strong 


Nurse Aide 


Excellent 


Strong 


Cook 


Good 


Very Good 



Public High School 
Graduates 1967 
4.300 students 



$3,870,000 



000 
000 
000 

3,870,000 



645,000 sq. ft. 

sq. ft. 

645,000 sq. ft. 

$15,480,000 

,200 
,200 
000 



institutions of higher education within the district 
should be established, since some of the junior 
college services such as adult education may be 
available at existing institutions. If at a future 
time, it appears feasible to establish a junior col- 
lege campus to serve the needs of the district, then 
such a college should be created and the contracted 
.services should be withdrawn from Southwest 
Missouri State College. 



DISTRICT 11 



Priority 2 



Estimated cost for full operation 1968-69 

Projected FTE Enrollments 
Based upon: Public High School 

Total Population Enrollment 1966-67 

1967 3,655 students 3.960 students 

1975 3.790 students 
1990 4,315 students 

Resultant range 3,655 to 4,300 with indication of increased 
enrollment in the future 

Operational Expense 
4,300 sudents x $900 estimated per capita cost 

Income 

State Aid--4,300 students @ $450 $1,935, 

Student Fees^,300 students @ $100 430, 

*Tax Revenues on $452,058,000 @ 34 cents per SlOO 1,505, 

Total 



Budget for Building 

4,300 students @ 150 sq. ft 

Less available junior college facilities 

Additional Space Needed 

645,000 sq. ft. @ $24.00 

39 7f State $6,037, 

397c Local 6,037, 

229? Federal 3,405, 

*Ba««d on 1066 assestcd valuation, usinR rat« that allows for delinquencies. 
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DISTRICT lli 



Description 

District 12 ia made up of all or parts of eight 
central southern counties of Missouri including 
Camden, Miller, Maries, Pulaski, Laclede, Phelps, 
and Dent Counties and Knobview, Meramec, Union, 
Courtois, and Osage Townships in Crawford 
County (see Map 12). Major population centers 
for this proposed district are Lebanon and Rolla. 
Major transportation routes include U. S. 63, U. S. 
54, and State Highways 5, 17, and 72 all leading in 
a general north-south direction and U. S. 66 and 
State Highway 7 running in a general east- west 
direction. 

The only institution of higher education located 
within this proposed district is the branch campus 
of The University of Missouri at Rolla. This in- 
stitution has a School of Mines and Metallurg>\ a 
Graduate School, a School of Engineering, and a 
School of Science. This proposed district has four 
designated Area Vocational Schools located at 
Eldon, l^ebanon, Waynesville, and Rolla. 

Demographic Information 

Proposed District 12 contains an area of 4,900 
.square miles and in 1960, this district had a pop- 
ulation of 137,000. While Rolla is the principal 
population center for this district. Fort Leonard 
\Vo(xi, located in Pulaski County, is a major in- 
fluence in this area. Because service men were first 
counted as being residents of their military base in 
1960, this district had a 41 percent growth in pop- 
ulation iHjtween 1950 and 1960. The presence of 
Fort Leonard Wood al.so produces a bias in the age 



structure of the population of this district, with 
relatively high proportions of the population fall- 
ing in the 15 to 19 and 20 to 24 age categories and 
comparatively few persons over 65 years of age 
and relatively few under 15 years of age. 

Becau.se of the difficulty of projecting popula- 
tion figures for a military establishment, the pop- 
ulation of Pulaski County was assumed to remain 
constant during the periods for which populations 
for this district were projected. Thus, population 
projections for 1967 show 136,000 persons in this 
district, a decrease of 1,C ki from the I960 figure. 
However, by 1990 the population for this district 
is projected to be 145,000 persons. Most of this 
growth can be expected in or near Rolla with 
modest growth also in the Lake of the Ozarks area 
in Camden and Miller Counties. 

The principal industrie.^^ in this district are the 
military establishment. The University of Missouri 
at Rolla 3P<i the recreational area. Farming in this 
area, r..- ir* n^ost of the Ozarks, is of a marginal 
nature . ha»* been declining rapidly in recent 
years. Also, in recent years, there has been a move- 
ment of labor intensive industries into the Ozark 
areas. Such industries as garment, shoe, small ap- 
pliance and sporting goods manufacturers have 
been moving small factories into the area to utilize 
the comparatively large amount of underemployed 
labor 

Public high schools in this district enrolled 8,345 
students (grades 9-12) in 1966-67 and of their 
1,723 graduates, 31 percent, or 540 students, 
entered college for the first time in the fall of 1967. 



Tabic 28 




POPULATION BY COUNTIES FOR PROPOSED DISTRICT 12 
IN 1967 AND PROJECTIONS TO 1990 





















9,778 


10,961 


13,119 


5,739 


6,352 


6,657 


9,6r. 


10,124 


9,263 


17,4or, 


16,189 


14,594 


6,670 


6,220 


5,202 


12,924 


12,358 


11,388 


26.766 


31,076 


38,173 


46.567 


46,567 


46,567 


135,500 


139.847 j3<. 


144,963 



"Knobview. Meramec, Union, Courtois and 0*ttge Township 
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Map 12 
District 12 
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DISTRICT 12 

STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 

Based upon the rrs{K)Ti>t»s of 842 high school juniors in this district it appears they have considerable 
interest in continuing ihoir education beyond high school. Forty-six percent said they planned to enter 
college the year following high school graduation. Of those students who said they did not plan to attend 
college* 28 percent gave lack of fin.i ues as a major reason for this decision. Forty-one percent of the 
students said they von a prohably attend a junior college if one was established in the area, and another 
31 percent said they .vere uncertain virhether they would attend. 



HOW FAR IN SCHOOL DO YOU WANT 




DO YOUR PARENTS WANT YOU TO 




TO GO? 






ATTEND COLLEGE OR OTHER POST- 








Per- 


HIGH SCHOOL TRAINING? 








No. 


cent 






Per- 


Through high school but not 








No. 


cent 


beyond 


175 


21 


Definitely want me to attend 


479 


57 


Specialized occupational 






Probably want me to attend 


214 


25 


training 


224 


27 


Uncertain 


115 


14 


Community- Junior College 


81 


10 


Probably do not want me to 






Nurses training 


38 


5 


attend 


29 


3 


College degree (Bachelors) 


186 


22 


Do not want me to attend 






College plus advanced degree 


85 


10 








Other 


37 


4 


IF YOU ARE NOT PLANNING TO 












GO ON TO COLLEGE OR OTHER 






IF A COMMUNITY-JUNIOR COLLEGE 




SPECIALIZED TRAINING, WHY 






WAS WITHIN DRIVING DISTANCE 






HAVE YOU REACHED THIS 






OF YOUR HOME , , . WOULD YOU BE 




DECISION? 






LIKELY TO ATTEND? 










Per- 






Per- 




No. 


cent 




No. 


cent 


Tired of hf>ol 


51 


17 


Probably attend for first 






Want to get a job and make 






two years of college w ork 


186 


22 


some money 


35 


12 


Probably attend for a specialized 






Want to get married 


69 


23 


training program 


181 


21 


Grades aren't good enough 


36 


12 


Uncertain 


259 


31 


Lack of finances 


85 


28 


Probably not attend 


208 


25 


Vocational choice doesn't 








require further training 


15 


5 








Other 


9 


3 
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DISTRICT 12 



PARENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



Bafled upon the responseB of 874 parents in this district it appears there is considerable support tor 
the establishment of a junior college in this area. Sixty-one percent of the parents indicated thai their 
children would probably attend a junior college if one were established in the area. Twenty-six percent 
of the respondents indicated that husbands would be interested in job related courses and 15 percent of 
the wives indicated a similar interest. Business and industry and skilled trades each accounted for 11 per- 
cent of the jobs held by the respondents. 



HOW FAR DO YOU WANT YOUR 
CHILD TOGO IN SCHOOL? 



Through high flc-hool but not 
beyond 

High school plus flpecialized 

occupational training 
Community-Junior College 
Nurses training 
College degree (B»( ht-i'^rs) 
College plus advanced (if jcree 
Other 



Per- 

No. cent 



54 

201 
59 
51 
281 
154 
20 



SHOULD YOUR AREA BK SERVED 
BY A COMMUNITY-JUNIOR COLLEGE . . 



Yen 
No 

No opinion 



No. 
647 
25 
162 



23 
7 
6 
32 
18 
2 



7 

Per- 
cent 

74 
3 

19 



IF A COMMUNITY-JUNIOR COLLEGE 
WAS ESTABLISHED WITHIN DRIVING 
DISTANCE OF YOUR HOME . . . WOULD 
YOUR CHILD BE LIKELY TO ATTEND? 



No. 



Probably attend for fimt two 

years of college work 
Probably attend for a speciiilize<i 

training program 
Uncertain 

Probably not attend 



142 
232 
58 



Per- 
cent 



394 46 



16 
27 
7 



HOW DEFINITE ARE YOUR PLANS 
FOR YOUR CHILD TO ATTEND COLLEGE 
OR POST-HIGH SCHOOL TRAINING? 







Per- 




No. 


cent 


Definitely will attend 


250 


29 


Probably will attend 


358 


41 


Uncertain 


190 


22 


Probably will not attend 


17 


2 


Very unlikely to attend 


22 


3 



IN YOUR OPINION, OF THE CHILDREN 
IN YOUR COMMUNITY WHO DO NOT GO 
ON TO COLLEGE OR POST-HIGH SCHOOL 
TRAINING, WHAT IS THE MAJOR REASON 
FOR THEIR NOT ATTENDING? 



Marriage 

Lack of interest in further 

education or training 
Grades are not good enough 

or lack of ability 
Vocational choice does not 

require further training 
I^ck of financeii 
Appropriate training for 

vocational choice is not offered 
Training is located too 

fur from home 
Want to work 
Other 



No. 
85 



Per- 
cent 
10 



222 26 



28 

0 

292 
22 

51 

83 
6 



1 

33 
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DISTRICT 12 



Occuimtioiial Information 

The following occupational areas are those in 
which there is currently a need for trained per- 
sonnel within proposed District 12. While these 
occupations are not exhaustive of the employment 
opportunities within the district, they are repre- 
sentative of the types of occupations for which a 
comprehensive junior college in this district could 
provide the necessary training for job entry or 
retraining for job upgrading. 



Source: Miivouri Division of Employment Strxirity. (ucupattonal 
Informati&n ( IJnpubliihcd reportf tubmittrd from #»rh 
local office area). 



Recommendations for the Future 

It is the recommendation of thlH study that a 
junior college district encompaMlng the previouHly 
designated area lie eHtabliflhcd, and that thifl dis- 
trict initially should contract with The University 
of Mifwouri at Rolla to provide junior college serv- 





* reseni 


Future 


U {Ht I lUI 1 


Demand 


Demand 


Stenographer 


Strong 


Strong 


Typist 


Strong 


Strong 


Retailing 


Strong 


Excellent 


Registered Nurse 


Strong 


Very Strong 


Licensed 






Practical Nurse 


Strong 


Very Strong 


Laboratory 






Technician 


Strong 


Very Strong 


X-ray Technician 


Strong 


Very Strong 


Nurse Aide 


Strong 


Very Strong 


Cooks 


Good- 


Very Good 


Auto Mechanic 


Very Strong 


Very Good 



Public High School 
Graduates 1967 
1,625 students 



$1,462,500 



1,462.500 



243,760 nq. ft. 

rtq. ft. 
243,750 sq. ft. 

$5,850,000 



ireH to the dintrict. If at a future time it appears 
feaflibic to eHtabliHh a junior college campus to 
Herve the needs of the district, then such a college 
Hhould be created, and these contracted services 
Hhould be withdrawn from The University of Mifl- 
Houri at Rolla. 
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DISTRICT 12 



Estimated cost for full operation 1968-69 

Projected PTE Enrollments 

Based upon: Public High School 

ToUl Population Enrollment 1966-67 

1967 1.625 students 1 ,670 students 

1975 1,680 students 
1990 1,740 students 

Resultant range 1,625 to 1,670 with indication of a relatively static 
♦*nrollment in the future 

Operational Expense 

1,625 Htudents x $900 estimated per capita cost 



Income 

State Aid— 1,625 students @ $450 $731,250 

Student Fees— 1,625 students @ $100 162,500 

•Tax Revenues on $191,140,000 (g) 30 cents per $100 568,750 

Total 

Budget for Building 

1.625 fltudents @ 150 sq. ft 

Ijenn available junior college facilitieH 
Additional Space Needed 

243.750 nq. ft. (g) $24.00 

39'/, SUte $2,281,500 

39'/ Local. . 2,281,500 

22% Federal 1,287.000 

*naaed on IftM atMMfd valuntloti, uiinf raU that alluwt for (ithnnurnrir*. 
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DISTRICT 13 



Description 

District 13 is made up of all or parts of five 
counties in southeastern central Missouri including 
the counties of Washington, St. Francois, Iron, 
and Madison Counties and Carroll, Black River, 
and Lesterville Townships in Reynolds County (see 
Map 13). The major population center for this 
proposed di.strict is Farmington. Major transporta- 
tion iniiti'H include U. S. 67 and State Highways 
21 ii I leading in a general north-south direc- 
tion .iimI State Highways 32 and 72 leading in a 
general ea.st-weat direction. 

The only institution of higher education cur- 
rently located within this district is the Mineral 
Area College Jocated at Flat River. This district 
has one designated Area Vocational School located 
at Bonne Terre. 

Demographic Information 

Proposed District 13 contains 2,686 square miles 
and is the site of the principal mining industry in 
the State. Large investments are now being made 
in the area for iron and lead mining. It can be ex- 
pected that the growth of this industry will make 
major changes in the compo.sition of the area from 
one of a very marginal agricultural industry to a 
fairly high industrialized economy. However, the 
present evidences indicate that, contrary to the 
popular rumors concerning the potential employ- 
ment in the area, the mines will employ compara- 
tively small numbers of persons after the con- 



struction is completed. It appears that the mines 
and processing mills will be highly automated uti- 
lizing the latest technological methods. 

This area has had a long history of declining 
population. In 1960, the population of this district 
was 70,000, a decline of 4 percent from the 1950 
figure, and during the same decade the outmigra- 
tion rate for this district was 15 percent. V/ith the 
development of the mining industry, it is expected 
that this trend will be reversed and it is projected 
that the populatio:; for this district was approxi- 
mately 75,000 In 1967 By 1990, tiris expected that - 
93,000 people will he living in this area. It is sug- 
gested that the utilization of past characteristics 
for any future population projections in this dis- 
trict will be comparatively misleading because 
of the major changes expected in the area. The 
"natives" will continue to migrate out of the area 
and they will be replaced by comparatively skilled 
personnel employed to operate the mines. 

There were r>.296 high school students (grades 
9-12) enrolled in this district in 1966-67. In the 
fall of 1967, 43 percent, or 474 students, of the 
1,095 public high school graduates in this district 
entered college as first-time freshmen. However, 
in the future, the proportion of high school grad- 
uates going on to college will probably be close to 
60 percent. I^arochial schools in this district en- 
rolled 169 high school students in 1967-68, of which 
33 were seniors. 



Table 29 



Coontjr 

bm ; 

Total 



POPULATION BY COUNTIES FOR PROPOSED DISTRICT 13 
IN 1967 AND PROJECTIONS TO 1990 



10,000 
10,673 
2,617 
39,072 
13,026 

75,388 



•VhrroW. HIack Uiver. t^BtervillM Townahipt 



12,000 
12,356 
3,086 
42,176 
12,128 

81,746 



13,893 
16,175 
3,968 
48,368 
10,334 



92,738 
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District 13 
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^ Public Junior Colliiit 
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SCALE 
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10 
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DISTRICT 13 



STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 

Based on the responses of 127 high school juniors in this district it appears there is a considerable 
need for the establishment of junior college services in this area. Only 31 percent of these students said 
they were planning on attending college following graduation from high school ; however, 44 percent of 
these students said they would attend a junior college if one was established in the area. Eighteen per- 
cent of those students who indicated that they were not planning on attending college gave lack of 
finances as the major reason for this decision. The small number of responses in this district results from 
the fact that a public junior college already exists in this district and the area of expansion which was 
sampled is relatively small. 



HOW FAR IN SCHOOL DO YOU WANT 
TO GO? 



Per- 
No. cent 



Through high st hool but not 






beyond 


42 


33 


Specialized occupational 






^ training 


37 


29 


Community-Junior College 


12 


9 


Nurt«es training 


3 


2 


('ollege degree (Bachelors) 


16 


13 


(Allege plus advanced degree 


8 


6 


Other 


8 


6 



IF A COMMUNITY-J' VIOR COLLEGE 
WAS WITHIN DRIV:, DISTANCE 
OF YOUR HOME . . . WOULD YOU BE 
LIKELY TO ATTEND? 



No. 



Probably attend for first 
two years of college work 

Probably attend for a specialized 
training program 

Uncertain 

Probably not attend 



20 
42 
20 



Per- 
cent 



36 28 



16 
33 
23 



DO YOUR PARENTS WANT YOU TO 
ATTEND COLLEGE^ OR OTHER POST- 
HIGH SCHOOL TRAINING? 



Definitely want me to attend 
Probably v/ant me to attend 
Uncertain 

Probably do not want me to 
attend 

Do not waj^t me to attend 

IF YOU ARE NOT PLANNING TO 
GO ON TO COLLEGE OR OTHER 
SPECIALIZED TRAINING. WHY 
HAVE YOU REACHED THIS 
DECISION? 



'^ired of school 

Want to get a job and make 

some money 
Want to get married 
Grades aren't good enough 
)ALck of finances 
Vocational choice doesn't 

require further training 
Other 



No. 
60 
41 
24 



No. 
19 

7 
17 

6 
11 



Per- 
cent 

47 

32 

19 



Per- 

cent 
81 

11 
28 
10 
18 
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DISTRICT 13 



PARENT QUESTIONNAIRE 

Based upon the responses of 139 parents in this district it appears they have considerable interest 
in higher education for their children. Eighty-six percent of these parents indicate that they expect their 
children to continue their education beyond high school and 61 percent indicate that their children would 
probably attend a junior college if one were established in the area. Twenty-four penrent of the respond- 
ents indicate that husbands would be interested in job related courses while 22 percent of the wives in- 
dicate an interest in home improvement courses. The skilled trades accounted for the employment of 
20 percent of the respondents while general labor accounted for the employment of another 18 percent. 



HOW FAR no YOU WANT YOUR 
CHILD TO GO IN SCHOOL ? 







Per- 




No. 


cent 


Through high school but not 






beyond 


11 


8 


High school plus specialized 






occupational training 


49 


85 


Community- Junior College 


14 


10 


Nurses training 


5 


4 


College degree (Bachelors) 


39 


28 


College plus advanced degree 


13 


9 


Other 






SHOULD YOUR AREA BE SERVED 






BY A COMMUNITY-JUNIOR COLLEGE . . . 








Per- 




No. 


cent 


Yes 


103 


74 


No 


1 


1 


No opinion 


24 


17 



IF A COMMUNITY-JUNIOR COLLEGE 
WAS ESTABLISHED WITHIN DRIVING 
DISTANCE OF YOUR HOME . . . WOULD 
YOUR CHILD BE LIKELY TO ATTEND? 



Probably attend for first two 

yearn of college work 
Probably attend for a Hpecialized 

training program 
Uncertain 

Probably not attend 



No. 



Per- 
cent 



61 44 



23 
43 
5 



17 
31 
4 



HOW DEFINITE ARE ^OUR PLANS 

FOR YOUR CHILD TO ATTEND COLLEGE 

OR POST.HIGH SCHOOL TRAINING? 







Per- 




No 


cent 


Definitely will attend 


27 


19 


Probably will attend 


43 


31 


Uncertain 


66 


40 


Probably will not attend 


4 


3 


Very unlikely to attend 


6 


4 



IN YOUR OPINION, OF THE CHILDREN 
IN YOUR COMMUNITY WHO DO NOT GO 
ONTO COLLEGE OR POST-HIGH SCHOOL 
TRAINING, WHAT IS THE MAJOR REASON 
FOR THEIR NOT ATTENDING? 







Per- 




No. 


cent 


Marriage 


16 


12 


Lack of interest in further 






education or training 


33 


24 


Grades are not good enough 






or lack of ability 


2 


1 


Vocational choice does not 






require further training 






Lack of finances 


63 


38 


Appropriate training for vocational 






choice is not offered 


2 


1 


Training is located too far from home 


9 


6 


Want to work 


6 


4 


Othor 


2 


1 
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DISTRICT 13 
Estimated cost for full operation 1968-69 



Projected PTE EnrollmentH 

Based ipon: Public High School Public High School 

Total Population Enrollment 1966-67 Graduates 1967 

1967 905 students 1,060 students 1,085 students 

1975 980 students 
1990 1,110 students 

Resultant range 905 to 1«085 with indication of a relatively static enrollment in the future 

Operational Expense 

1,085 students x $900 estimated per capita cost $ 976,500 

Income 

State Aid — 1,085 students @ $460 $ 488,260 

Student Fees — 1,085 students @ $100 108,500 

•Tax Revenues on $141,984,000 @ 27 cents per $100 379,760 

Total 976,500 

Budget for Building 

1,085 students at 150 sq. ft 162,750 sq, ft. 

Less available junior college facilities sq, ft. 

Additional Space Needed 162,760 sq. ft. 

162,760 sq. ft. (g) $24.00 $3,906,000 

39% State $1,528»340 

39% Local 1,528»840 

' 22%, Federal 859,320 

'Bated on 19M attetted valuation, wing raU that allowt for dclinquenciei. 



Rccommendatlonii for the Future 

It is the recommendation of this study that the 
.xisting Mineral Area College continue to provide 
the junior college services to this area and that the 
present district be expanded to Include the area 
previously described. This expanded district would 



increase the population base and the economic 
resources of the present district enabling the 
junior college to provide more comprehensive nerv- 
ices to the residents of this district. The presently 
planned campus facilities at Mineral Area College's 
new location should prove adequate to serve the 
junior college needs of t,he proposed district. 
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DISTRICT 14 



Description 

District 14 is made up of all or parts of seven 
counties in central southern Misiouri incluiiing 
Ripley, Butler, Carter, and Wayne Countii:s and 
Jackson, Logan, and Webb Townships in Reynolds 
County; New Lisbon, Duck Creek, Castor, and 
Liberty Townships in Stoddard County ; and Union 
Township in Dunklin County (see Map 14). The 
major population center for this proposed district 
is Poplar Bluff. Major transportation routes for 
this district include U. S. 67 and State Highways 
21, 49, and 51-53 all leading in a general north- 
south direction and TJ. S. 60 and'U; S.T60 leading^ 
in u general east-west direction. 

The only institution of higher education located 
within this proposed district is Three Rivers Junior 
College located at Poplar Bluff, One designated 
Area Vocational School is located within this dis- 
trict, alHO at Poplar Bluff. 

Demographic Information 

Proposed District 14 contains a land area of 
3,019 Hquare miles and had a population of 82,000 
in 1960. Thi.s area is moHtly Ozarks with a small 



proportion being Mississippi Delta. Carter, Ripley 
and Wayne Counties are deep Ozark counties and 
have small populations, a very marginal agricul- 
ture and little industry. During the 1950 to 1960 
decade this district lost 13 percent of its popula- 
tion and had a net outmigration rate of 22 percent 
for the same period. 

The population for this district was projected 
to be 72,000 in 1967 and by 1990 the population 
of this district will have declined to about 50,000 
persons. With the exception of small industry lo- 
<jat«d in Poplar-^luff. the tirea's empkiyment is 
principally agriculturally based and, like most 
agricultural areas, is facing a relativeiy rapid 
population decline. 

There were 4,434 high school students (grades 
9-12) in this district in 196t>-6?. Of the 937 high 
school graduates from this district in 1967, lem 
than 18 percent entered college in the fall of that 
year. Only 10 students were listed as first-time 
freshmen students from Carter County, and only 
18 and 20 first-time freshmen students ^/p.re listed 
from Kipley and Wayne Counties. 



Table 30 



POPULATION BY COUNTIES FOR PROPOSED DISTRICT 14 
IN 1967 AND PROJECTIONS TO 1990 





1M7 


1975 


IMO 


Bitttar 


30,630 


27,454 


23,475 


Cftrfar' 


3,415 


2,971 


2,306 




7,599 


6,370 


2,948 




3,684 


3,039 


2,217 


W*sni 


7,485 


6,568 


5,048 




15,812 


13,2:M 


9,393 




3,266 


3,850 


4,950 




71,891 


63,483 


50,337 



••New M»bon. I>urk Crctk. Tjntor, Liberty Townnhipn 
•••I'nion Towniihip 
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Map 14 
District 14 




DISTRICT 14 



Occupational Infoi mation 

The following occupational area? are those in 
which there is currently a need for trained per- 
sonnel within proposed District 14. While these 
occupations are not exhaustive of the employment 
opportunities within the district, they are repre- 
sentative of the types of occupations for which 
a comprehensive junior college in this district 
could provide the necessary training for job entry 
or retraining for job upgrading. 

Source: Missouri Divisjor. of Kmploymrnt .Security, Orrujjati -"/i/ 
Information ' rnpublished reports p'jbriutted from f'tch 
locul office area ). 



Preseilt Future 

Occupation Demand Demand 

Stenographer Strong Strong 

Typist Strong Strong 

Retailing Strong Good 
Licensed 

Practical Nurse Very Strong Very Strong 

Nurse Aide Excellent Very Strong 

Cook Good \*ery Good 

Auto Mechanic Very Strong Very Good 



DISTRICT 14 



Estimated cost for full operation 1968-69 

Projected PTE Enrollments 

Public High School 
Enrollment 1966-67 
885 students 



Priority 1 



Ba.sed upon: 
Total Population 
1967 860 Htudent.s 
1975 761 student.^ 
1990 604 students 

Re-sultant range 860 to 885 v.-ith indication of greatly reduced 
enrollment in the future 

Operational Expense 
885 students x $i>00 estimated per capita cost 

Income 

State Aid— 885 students @ $450 
Student Fees — 885 students (a) $100 
•Ta.x Revenues dii $70,159,000 (a) 44 cents per $100 

Total 



$ 398,250 
88,500 
309,750** 



Iludget for Building 

885 student.^ (w 150 s(|. ft 

Ivcss available junior college facilities 
Afiditional Space Needed 

132,750 sq. ft. @ $24.00 

39*;; State $1,242,540 

39'; I.ocal 1,242,540 

22'; Federal 700.920 

'Uun*-A uu IW) flUNORnrrl vnluntifin, uniriK ratr that allows ti,r dflinf|Ufncie>i. 
••A formirJeraMi' urvu of StofldHnl County a nil a portion of IhJnklin <"ouMty nrv 
nrntcfi vuluatKinn for tliejii* adiiitioriji wrrv riot uvailaMf ff)r thin /iroJtM tinn It i 
dutrirt anteaaed valuation by r.O ncr'-ert. thu« reducirn' ti»x levy. 



Public High School 
Graduates 1967 
885 students 



$ 796,500 



796.500 



132.750 sq. ft. 

sq. ft. 

132.750 sq. ft. 

$3,186,000 



iriuJrrl in thr rvconuiirndrd <)iatrirt; howrv<'r, an 
I'MtlriiHtt'd tliiit tlie (iilrlit loriH will i iic rfrifir the 



Recommendations for the Future 

It is the recommendation of this study that the 
existing Three Rivers Junior College continue to 
provide the junior college services to this iireii iind 
thiit the present legiil district of the college l>e 
expanded to include the area previously described. 
This expanded district would increase the popula- 



tion iuiHii and the* trdnomic resources of the present 
district enabling the junior college to provide more 
comprehensive services to the district. The present 
facilities of the Three Rivers Junior College should 
be replaced with new facilities to provide adequfite 
space f(jr housing the expanded juin'or college serv- 
ices to the district. 
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DISTRICT 15 



Description 

District 15 is made up of ail or parts of nine 
counties in southeastern Missouri including Perry, 
Gape Girardeau, Bollinger, Scott, Mississippi, Stod- 
dard, New Madrid, Pemiscot, and Dunklin Goun- 
ties, with the exception of Union Township in 
Dunklin Gounty (see Map 15). Major population 
centers for thib district include Perryville, Gape 
Girardeau, Charleston, Sikeston, Dexter, Maiden, 
Kennett, and Garuthersville. Major transportation 
routes include U. S. 61-Interstate 55 and State 
Highways 51 and 25 leading in a general north- 
south direction and U. S. 62, U. S. 60, and State 
Highways 34, 84, and 164 leading in a general east- 
west direction. 

The only institution of higher education cur- 
rently located within this proposed district is 
Southeast Missouri State Gollege at Cape Girar- 
deau. Three designated Area Vocational Schools 
are located within this district at Gape Girardeau. 
Sikeston, and Kennett. 

Demographic Information 

Proposed District 15 is a relatively large area 



containing 4,466 square miles. This district in- 
cludes a majority of what is called Southeast Mis- 
souri or *The Bootheel" which is part of the Old 
South in tradition with a significant number of 
Negroes residing here. This is a rich agricultural 
area now undergoing a rapid and traumatic transi- 
tion from a semi-plantation cotton system of agri- 
culture to a highly mechanized com, soybean and 
cotton agriculture. Along with this agricultural 
revolution, there is occurring a rapid decline in 
the number of farms and the amount of farm em- 
ployment. As a result of this revolution, the popu- 
lation of this district will decline rapidly from 
the 234;660 in 1960 to 21 0,Wo'Tnl967. It is pro-^ 
jected that by 1990 the population of this district 
will have declined to 173,000 persons. 

There were 17.042 public high school students 
(grades 9-12) in this district in 1966-67. Of the 
.3,703 public high school graduates in 1967, about 
30 percent, or 1,009 students, entered college in 
the fall of that year. Parochial schools in this dis- 
trict enrolled 745 high school students in 1967-68. 
of which 177 were seniors. 



Table 31 



POPULATION BY COUNTIES FOR PROPOSED DISTRICT 15 
IN 1967 AND PROJECTIONS TO 1990 



County 


1967 


1976 


1990 


Bollinger 


7.800 


6,673 


4,701 


Cape Olmdeau 


44,983 


48.525 


55.739 


DunkUn* 


28,639 


23,626 


17.234 


lfi«rifliin>i 


17.481 


14,790 


11.149 


Newlfadrid 


23,988 


18,271 


10,959 


Pentiscot 


30,806 


24,919 


15,891 


P«nT 


13,075 


11.809 


9.750 


Scott 


34,459 


36,708 


42,066 


Stoddanl^* 


8,856 


7,411 


5.262 


Total 


210,087 


192,732 


172,751 



-'Ampiint ' ;' - 




-1741 



*Uunklin Counly minuH Unjun Tuwnahi|* 
**fiM lu(leii l'ik«, UirhUnil a/i<J KIk TownMhi|i« 
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DISTRICT 15 



STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 

Based upon the responses of 1,946 high school juniors in this district it appears there is consider- 
able interest on the part of these students in continuing their education beyond high school. Forty-nine 
percent of these students said they planned to enter college the year following high school graduation. 
Of those students who said they did not plan to attend college, 26 percent gave lack of finances as the 
major reason for this decision. For',y-five percent of the students said they would probably attend a 
junior college if one was established in the area, and another 27 percent said they were uncertain 
whether they would attend. 

HOW FAR IN SCHOOL DO YOU WANT DO YOUR PARENTS WANT YOU TO 



TO GO? ATTEND COLLEGE OR OTHER POST- 







Per- 


nlCiH oCHUUL IKAlMlISLi.^ 








No. 


cent 






Per- 


Throu^rh hi^rh school but not 








No. 


cent 


beyond 


390 




Definitely want me to attend 


1174 


GO 


Specialized occupational 






Probably want me to attend 


410 


21 


training 


447 


23 


Uncertain 


253 


13 


Community-Junior Colle^re 


209 


11 


Probably do not want me to 






Nurses training 


81 


4 


attend 


66 


3 


College degree (BachelorH) 


493 


25 


Do not want me to attend 






College plus advanced degree 


222 


11 








Other 


42 


2 


IF YOU ARE NOT PLANNING TO 
GO ON TO COLLEGE OR OTHER 






IF A COMMUNITY- JUNIOR COLLEGE 




SPECIALIZED TRAINING. WHY 






WAS WITHIN DRIVING DISTANCE 






HAVE YOU REACHED THIS 






OF YOUR HOME . . . WOULD YOU BE 




DECISION? 






LIKELY TO ATTEND? 




Per- 




No. 


Per- 
cent 




No. 


cent 


Tired of school 


133 


19 


Probably attend for first 


480 


25 


Want to get a job and make 






two years of college work 


some money 


70 


10 


Probably attend for a .specialized 


383 


20 


Want to get married 


156 


23 


training program 


108 


16 


Uncertain 


518 


27 


Grades aren't good enough 




26 


Lack of finances 


175 


26 


Probably not attend 


514 






Vocational choice doesn't 

require further training 
Other 


21 
22 


3 
3 
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DISTRICT 15 



PARENT dUESTIONNAIRE 



Based upon the responses of 1,676 parents in this district it appears they have considerable interest 
in higher education for their children and in the establishment of a junior college in the area. Twenty- 
three pejcent of the respondents indicated that husbands would be interested in job related courses while 
14 percent of the wives indicated an interest in home improvement courses. Thirteen percent of the re- 
spondents were employed in farm and farm management jobs while another 28 pei^nt were employed 
in semi-skilled and unskilled jobs. 



HOW FAR DO YOU WANT YOUR 
CHILD TO GO IN SCHOOL? 



Through high school but not 
beyond 

High .school plus .specialized 

occupational training 
Community-Junior College 
Nurses training 
College degree (Bachelors) 
College plus advanced degree 
Other 



Per- 
No. cent 

169 10 



355 
124 

59 
545 
323 

26 



21 
7 
4 
33 
19 
2 



SHOULD VOUK AREA BE SERVED 

BY A COMMUNITY- JUNIOR COLLEGE . . . ? 



Yea 
No 

No opinion 



No. 
1174 
113 
272 



Per- 
cent 
70 
7 

16 



IF A COMMUNITY-JUNIOR COLLEGE 
WAS ESTABLISHED WITHIN DRIVING 
DISTANC E OF YOUH HOME . . . WOULD 
YOUR CHILD BE LIKELY TO ATTEND? 



No. 



Per- 
cent 



Probal>ly attend for finl two 

yearH of college work 
Probably attend for a .spociuiized 

training program 
Uncertain 

Probably not attend 



712 42 



211 
490 
192 



13 
29 
11 



Hr • OEFINITE ARE YOUR PLANS 

FOK YOUR CHILD TO ATTEND COLLEGE 

OR POST-HIGH SCHOOL / RAINING? 



Definitely will attend 
Probably will attend 
Uncertain 

Probably will not attend 
Very unlikely to attend 



No. 
455 
612 
423 
50 
77 



Per- 
cent 
27 
37 
25 

3 

5 



IN YOUR OPINION, OF THE CHILDREN 
IN YOUR COMMUNITY WHO DO NOT GO ON 
TO COLLEGE OR POST-HIGH SCHOOL 
TRAINING, WHAT IS THE MAJOR REASON 
FOR THEIR NOT ATTENDING? 



Marriage 

Lju'k of interest in further 

education or training 
Grades are not good enough 

or lack of ability 
Vocational choice does not 

require further training 
I^ick of finances 
.Appropriate training for 

vocation choice is not offered 
Training is located too 

far from home 
Want to work 
Other 



No. 
168 



Per- 
cent 
10 



394 24 



73 



6 

647 

33 

72 
69 
5 
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Occupational Information 

The following' occuputit'iuil areas are those in 
which there is curreiitly a need for trained per- 
sonnel within proposed District 15. While these 
occupations are not exhaustive of the employment 
opportunities within the district, they are repre- 
sentative of the types of occupations for which a 
comprehensive junior college in this district could 
provide the necessary training' for job entry or 
retraining for job up^'radinj?. 

Source: MuHMouri Divi»i<.ii o{ KniplDy tnvnl St^'urM.s . < >rf uf,atiun,U 
Ittfortmitiou I I'npublished r«rp»rt> subrmllfd from trarh 
local office ar«a > > 



RecommendationH for the Future 

It is the recommendation of this study that a 
junior college district, encompassing the area 
previously descrilied, be established and that this 
district initially should contract with Southeast 
Missouri State College to provide junior coUgko 
services to the northern portion of the proposed 
district. It is al.so recommended that a junior col- 





Present 


Future 


Occupation 


Dem:*nd 


Demand 


Auto Mechanic 


Good 


Strontr 


Bookkeeper 


Fair 


Fair 


Stenographer 


Verv Strong? 


K.>.cellent 


Typist 


Xeiy Strong 


Very Strong 


Cooks 


Good 


Very Good 


Practical Nurse 


Very Stronjr 


Ve^'y St»'ong 


Nurse Aide 


Strong 


Very Strontr 


Registered Nurse 


Urgent 


Ur^'ent 


Welder 


otronK 


Stronjf 


Tabulating 






Machine Op^r. 


Go(Ki 


CJood 



Public High School 
Graduates 1967 
3,495 students 



$ 3.145,500 



3,145.500 



524.250 sq. ft. 

sq. ft. 

524.250 sq. ft. 
$12,582,000 



leK« campus shoula \je established in the southern 
portion of this proposed district to provide junior 
college services to the r'^sidents of that area. If 
at a future time it appears feasible to establish 
a second junior college campus in the northern 
section of the <' strict, then such a campus should 
l)e established and those contracted services should 
be w'thdrawn from Southeast Missouri State 
( olloge. 



DISTKKT 15 

Priority 2 

Estimated cost.s for full openr m 19riS-r9 

Projected FTE Enrollments 
Ba.sed upon: Public High School 

Total Population Enrollment 1966-67 

1967 2.520 students ;J,410 students 

1975 2.310 students 
1990 2.075 students 

Resultant range 2,520 to 3.495 with indication of decreased 
enrollment in the future 

Operational Expense 

3.495 students x $900 estimated per capita cost 

Income 

State Aid~3.495 students @ $450 $1,572,750 

Student Fees^3.495 students @ $100 349,500 
*Tax Revenues on $415,165,000 @ 30 cents per $100 1.223,250 

Total 

Budgel for Buildinj? 

:i 4t»5 students @ 150 sq. ft. 

Less available junior college facilities 

Additional Space Needed 

524.250 sq. ft. @ $24.00 

39-; State $4,906,980 
39',: Local 4.906.980 
22s Federal 2,768.040 

*Based on lOftG aBsesscd valuation, uiinir rkte that bllow* fur <l«1infiu#ncieii. 
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Sl'MMARY OF 15 PROPOSED PUHUC Jl'MOR I'OIJ.ECE DISTRICTS 



ulscrict 


Number 

of 
Counties 


1 

Area- 
Square 
Miles 


Population 
1967 


Total Public 
Hlghlchool HighSclvol 
Enrollient Gradustei 
1967 19M 


Projected EstlMted 
FT! Operational 
EnroUnent Expense 
1968-69** 1968-69*** 


Assessed 

Valuation ?r 


1 


18 


9.260 

^ 1 fcW V 


250 U8 




1 <II 


3,450 


$3,105,000. 


$558,192,000 


2 


14 




173.055 


in QRn 




2,280 


$2,052,000 


$390,621,000 


3 


5 


2.975 


855 S4I 




7>M8 


0,8/5 


$7,987,500 


$1,687,458,000 




6 


4,164 


121.750 


6 970 






Al <|Ai AAA 

$1,305,000 


$248,304,000 


5 


6 


3,808 


102.285 






1,475 


$1,327,500 


$236,595,000 


6 


6 


3,614 


183.282 






2,155 


A* AAA AAA 

$1,939,500 


5330,329,000 




f 


3,600 


198.970 


!1 All 


1 107 


2,065 


$1,858,500 


5332,541,000 


« 


1 


538 






10 AAA 


1 n AAA 

17,000 


At P AAA AAA 

$15,300,000 


$3,948,180,000 


9 


2 


1 167 






1 900 


1,225 


A4'< 4'AA 'AAA 

$1,102,500 


5177,132,000 


10 


8* 


3.350 


179 0S1 


14.624 


1 inn 




AA /ftA fAA 

$2,632,500 


$347,868,000 


11 


15* 


10,300 


304.497 




4,550 


4,300 


$3,870,000 


$452,058,000 


12 


7* 


4,900 


135,500 


8,345 


1,723 


1,625 


$1,462,500 


$191,140,000 


13 


A* 




/d,3oo 


5,465 


1,095 


1,085 


$976,500 


$141,984,000 






3,019 


71,891 


4,434 


937 


885 


$796,500 


$70,159,000 


15 


?* 


^/.66 


210,000 


17,787 


3,703 


3,495 


$3,145,000 


$415,165,000 



* Plas portions of other counties 

** Assminj full operation and complete availability of lacllltles 
*** Based upon assumption of full operation 
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CHAPTER VI 



SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 
FOR NEEDED LEGISLATION 



This chapter is a recapitulation of the recom- 
mendations made throughout this report. These 
recommendations are stated briefly with pajje 
reference, indicating supporting? data and con- 
clusions that led to the specific recommendation. 
In considering a particular reconinirndation, the 
reader should refer to the complete text so as to 
Ket the full context and rationale for the recom- 
mendation. 

Recommendation 1: The Missouri School I^ws, 
section 178.770 should be nmended in order to 
provide a definition of a junior college. This 
definition should read: 

A *'junior college" means an educational in- 
stitution deriving financia' Mjpport from a 
combination of local, state ;t;,.i federal sources 
and providing, primarily for all persons alxive 
the twelfth grade age level and primarily for 
thc»se within commuting distance, collegiate 
and non-c(»llegiate level education including 
(1) courses in liberal arts and sciences, and 
general education: (2) adult education 
courses; (3) courses in occupational, semi- 
technical and technical fields leading directly 
to employment: and (4) community services; 
which may result in the granting of diplomas, 
and certificates including those known as as- 
sociate degrees but not including baccalaure- 
ate f)r higher degrees. 
(Chapter IV, Section A, page 19.) 

Recommendation 2: Junior colleges in Missouri 
should be ''comprehensive*' institutions to the 
extent appropriate to the area .served. The com- 
prehensive junior college is characterized by 
the performance of six basic functions: 

1. Occupational education of post-high school 
level ; 

2. (ieneral education for all categories of stu- 
dents : 

Transfer or pre-professional education: 

4. Part-time (or adult) e<lucation; 

5. (.'onmujiiity service; 

6. The coun.seling and guidance of students; 
for the con.stituents of the district. The ap- 
propriate extent should be clarified in detail 
through continuous studies and surveys to de- 
termine unmet educational needs in the area 
.served. 

15.3 



(Chapter IV, Section A. page 19.) 



Kecommendation 3; All areas of the State of Mis- 
.souri should be a part of a junior college district 
by January 1, 1972. Through local initiiitive, 
those areas of the State not presently within a 
junior college district should annex to an exist- 
ing district or organize new or expanded districts 
to provide the junior college functions to all 
residents of Missouri within the general outline 
of the di.stricting plan discussed in Chapter V. 
Those areas which have not become a part of 
a district by 1972 should be designated as a 
member of the most appropriate district by the 
next legislative .session. 
(Chapter IV, Section A, page 20.) 

Recommendation 4: The State of Missouri should 
enter into discu.ssion with neighboring states 
relative to the feasibility of establishing dis- 
tricts which may ser\'e residents of both states 
and providing for financial support for such 
joint ventures. 

(Chapter IV, Section A, page 20.) 
Recommendation 5: In most areas of the State, the 
designation of Area Vocational Centers, as pro- 
vided in the Vocational Education Act of 1963, 
should be coterminous with the boundaries of 
the junior college district. Further, all adult and 
post-secondary vocational-technical education 
programs should be an integral part of the 
junior college program, while the secondary level 
programs may be offered under a contractual 
arrangement between the junior college and the 
con.stituent school districts. 

(Chapter IV, SectiQn A, page 20.) 

Recommendation 6: Coordination of Public Junior 
Colleges of Missouri should remain with the 
State Board of Education. Prior to the year 
1970, the organization of the Department of 
Education should be significantly modified. A 
separate bureau of the Department of Education 
should be created to serve and coordinate all 
phases of post-secondary or adult education cur- 
rently within the jurisdiction of the State Board 
of F]ducation. 

(Chapter IV, Section B, page 24.) 

Recommendation 7: The responsibilities of the 
State Department of Education, as specified in 
Section 178.780 of the Minttouri School Lawn, 
1966, regarding public junior colleges, should 
be modified to clearly establish the coordinative 
role of the State Board of Education. 
(Chapter IV, Section B, page 25.) 
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Kecommendation 8: It is recummended that in the 
fiscal year. 1970-71. the House of Kepresenta- 
lives 4)f the General Assembly of the State of 
Missouri shall appoint an Kvaluation Committee 
to (leterniiiie whether the responsibilities and 
administrative arran^remeiits as outline(i in 
Recommendation (i have been adequately per- 
formed by the State Board of Education and 
the Slate Department of Education. If it is 
d<»termined by this Evaluation Committee that 
the provisions uf Itecommendation <> have not 
l)een ade<iuately met. the General Assembly shall 
then take the necessary steps to create a Mis- 
souri Public Junit)r College Commission. 

This Conmiission should lie charged with re- 
six»nsil)ility for the planning and roordinalion 
of public junior colle^res in Missouri, and so c(m- 
slituted as to recojrnize the junior colle^re as a 
full and co-etiual sector of hi^rher education hav- 
ing unique characteristics, capabilities and re- 
sjK>nsibilities. 

(Chapter IV. Section R. pajre 27.) 

Kecommendation 9: The Missouri State Le^isla- 
Idle should establish a foundation support pro- 
^Tani for I'inanciri^r the operation of junif)r col- 
le^re e<iucatio!i. Further, the present permissive 
iejrislatif)n providing!- tor a ^^ratiuateti authorized 
tax levy .shf)ul(i be ameruied to allow all districts 
to levy up to U) cents jx'r one huntireti dollars 
assess€*<i valuation ff)r operation, re^rardless of 
total assessed valuation within the (iistrict. 

(Chapter IV. Section C. paj^e .'i4.) 

Kecommendation 10: The State of Missouri should 
assist juruor colle^'e districts in providing' for 
fifty percent of the cost of sites, buildings, and 
equipment, and the local district should ;issunie 
the other fifty percent of the cost. Any federal 
funds available for ( onstruclion anti equipment 
shouldJ[)e used to reduce U ' contribution from 
the l«)cal district and the State in e(|ual amrjunts 
All such projects must be approve* i by the Mis- 
souri Commission on Hij^her Education for fed- 
eral or state funding in the manner currently 
used. 

(Chapter IV, Section C. pa^rc 35.) 

Kecommendation 11: The (ieneral Assembly 
should enact permi.ssive le^rislation allowing: 
junior colle^re districts to levy a tax of not more 
than 10 cents i)er h unci red dollars as.sessed valu- 
uti<.n. for b(u)din^r puriK»ses for capital outlay 
needs, in addition to the recommende<l 40 cent 
<ipe rating levy. 

(Chapter IV, Section C, pa^e 35.) 



Kecommendation 12; Section 178.390 of the Mis- 
s(mri School Laws which permits public school 
districts to pay the tuition fee for a student, 
resident of the public school district, who at- 
tends a public junior colle^re operated outside of 
said district should be amended. The amendmem 
should n tiuin' public school districts, not con- 
stituents of a public junior college district, to 
provide payment for the operational and capital 
out. ay expense for any hi^h school jjraduate or 
student otherwise ipialified for enrollment in a 
junior college program, resident of the public 
school district, who wishes to attend a junior 
colle^re in the State. 

In adtiition to the ru)rmal resident tuition 
paid by the student, an operational expense re- 
imbursement from the sending district should 
approxinuite. but not exceed, the portion of per 
capita cost derived from the tax levies of the 
junior college district. In addition, the receivinK 
junior collej^e (Iistrict man also charge the send- 
ing,' district a fee of $50 per session of enrollment 
(seme.ster or term) not to exceed $100 per j-ear 
f(»r any one student for capital outlay expenses. 

i-'urther. the same reimbursement arrange- 
ment may U» executed l>etween operating junior 
college districts if a student wishes to pursue 
a jHotjivm of study in another junior college 
which is n(»t offered in his home junior college 
district. Program is defined iis a planned an<l 
seiiuential series of courses and experiences 
l»*ading to the awarding of a diploma, certificate 
or degree, less than the baccalaureate degree. 
(Chapter IV. Section C. page 35.) 

Kecommendation 13: The State of Missouri should 
appropriate the amount of §50,000 for the initial 
year's expeases of planning and development of 
a newly established junior college district. This 
sum of money, designated as the **plarHiing 
fund'*, should be provideti by the State in order 
to allow for systematic planning and orderly de- 
velopment. 

(Chapter IV. Section C, page 35.) 

Recommendation 14: The Mis.souri State Hoard of 
Education should retjuire that propr)se<l districts 
should conduct a study which follow.^ the outline 
suggested by the Ccimmission on I>egislation of 
the American Ass(K*iation of Junior Colleges. 

Further, it is re{ ()mmended that the individual 
responsible for reviewing applications not be 
engaged in the development of the document. 
It is strongly recommended that professional 
<*<»nsultants be employed from outside the pn»- 
jxjsed district to direct the study. 
(Chapter IV. Section D. page 38.) 
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Recommendation 15: The Missouri State Board of 
PMucation should, on the basis of current data, 
establish a standard requirement of a potential 
of 1.000 FTE students within five years follow- 
injr establishment of a junior college district. A 
limited function campfts of a junior colle^^^e dis- 
trict should obtain an enrollment of 400 VTF. 
students within two years of operation. These 
staiulards should be reviewed every two years 
to determine their revelance to current condi- 

tio.MS. 

(Chapter IV. .Secti(»n D. pajre 42.) 

Kecommendation 16: Public institutions of higher 
education offering' bachelor decrees should en- 
eoura^'e the establishment of locally supported 
junior colle^'e districts to offer the residents of 
their Keojrraphical area the additional post- 
secorulary educational opportunities which are 
outside the stated objectives or philosophical 
limits of their institution. The senior institution 
whenever practical and pt)Ssible should enter 
into contractual a^rreements on a temporary 
basis with the l(Kal junior college district to pro- 
vide those services which are compatible with 
their present role. 
(Chapter IV, Section E. pa^re 42.) 

Kecommendation 17: In areas served by lx)th jun- 
ior colleges, and Stale colle^res or private institu- 
tions of hijrher education, it is recommended 
that voluntary coordinating' councils, comprised 
<»f the chief administrators and a Ix)ard of tru.s- 
tees member from each institution, be or^ranized 
to provide a forum for discus.sion of mutual con- 
cerns. Through these coordinatin^r councils, 
duplication of projrrams and competition for stu- 
dents should be discus.sed and rationally ameli- 
orated in order to truly serve the needs of the 
residents of the area. 
(Chapter IV. Section E. paj^e 4.*i.) 

Recommendation 18: It is recommended that jun- 
ior collejres and alt the Mi.ssouri teacher training 
institutions cooperatively develop and initiate a 
projrram for the trainin>r and preparation of 
teachers and administrators for employment in 
the junior colle^^cs. A model for such an arrange- 
ment may be found in the projrram.s currently 
under development at the University of Missouri 
at St. Louis in cooperation with the St. Ix)uis- 
St. I^)uis County Junior t'ollej^e District. This 
program provides intern.ship training periods for 
Master De^rree candidates who wish to become 
instructors in junior collefres. . 
(Chapter IV. Section E, pajre 43.) ^ 



Recommendation 19: It is recommended that a 
Junior C olle^re CoordinatinR Committee be 
formed consisting of the chief luiministrator. 
one board of trustees member, and one faculty 
member (selected by the faculty) from each 
junior coUepre district. This l>ody should meet 
retail arly to develop a unified voice for the 
junior colleges of Missouri in matters of mutual 
concern. This Committee should serve in an ad- 
visory capacity to both the State Board of Edu- 
cation and the Commission on Higher Education. 
(Chapter IV. Section E. page 43.) 

Recommendation 20: When the application for 
establishment of a new junior college district 
is presented to the State Board of Education, the 
H(»ard and the Commission on Higher Education 
should meet jointly to determine the qualifica- 
tion of the propo.sed district, under the leKislated 
criteria, and in accordance with the guidelines 
(jf the state districting plan pre.sented in Recom- 
mendations H and J2 for approval to complete 
the neces.sary legal steps for establishment. 
(Chapter IV, §ection E. page 43.) 

Recommendation 21: When either the State Board 
of Education or the Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation deliberate in any matters which will lead 
to recommendations regarding Missouri Public 
Junior Colleges, the respective agency should 
extend a formal written invitation to the execu- 
tive officer of the other agency to attend as a 
resource person and participant in the discu.s- 
sion. The executive officer may. at his discretion, 
send a qualified staff member to such delibera- 
tions. 

(Chapter I\. Section E. page 43.) 

Recommendation 22: It is recommended that the 
districting plan for establishing fifteen public 
junior College districts in Missouri, as set forth 
in this study, be adopted and that this district- 
ing plan be implemented as outlined in Recom- 
mendation 3 of this study. 
(Chapter V. page 52.) 
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